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PEEPS AT 
HISTORICAL SONGS 


I 
THE BRITISH GRENADIERS 


Some talk of Alexander, and some of Hercules; 
Of Hector and Lysander, and such great names as these; 
But of all the world’s great heroes, 
There’s none that can compare, 
With a tow row row, with a tow row row 


To the British Grenadiers. 


None of those ancient heroes e’er saw a cannon-ball, 
Or knew the force of powder to slay their foes withal; 
But our brave boys do know it, 
And banish all their fears, 

Singing tow row row, with a tow row row 


To the British Grenadiers. 


Whene’er we are commanded 

To storm the palisades, 

Our leaders march with fuses, 

And we with hand-grenades; 

We throw them from the glacis 

About our en’mies’ ears, 
Singing tow row row, with a tow row row 
To the British Grenadiers. 
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And when the siege is over, 
We to the town repair, 
The townsmen cry, “‘ Hurrah, boys! 
Here comes a Grenadier !” 
Here come the Grenadiers, my boys, 
Who know no doubts or fears, 
Then sing tow row row, with a tow row row 


To the British Grenadiers. 


Then let us fill a bumper 
And drink a health to those 
Who carry caps and pouches 
And wear the loopéd clothes. 
May they and their commanders 
Live happy all their years, 

With a tow row row, with a tow row row 

To the British Grenadiers, 

Author unknown. 


No one is able to say who wrote the words and 
music of the “‘ British Grenadiers,” but both were com- 
posed in 1690 during the struggle between the exiled 
James II. of England and William of Orange, a time 
when the British Grenadiers were very busy. 

Alexander the Great is a famous person in Greek 
history; he was the son of Philip of Macedon, and 
lived from 356 to 323 B.c. The Greek boys were 
expected to be very athletic, and Alexander learnt 
boxing, wrestling, riding, and running as a very 
important part of his education. His schoolmaster 
was Aristotle, one of the most celebrated philosophers 
and scholars who ever lived. 

Alexander was always a brave boy. When he was 
fourteen years old a man came to his father, King 
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Philip, with a horse to sell. It was a white horse with 
one black mark on its side, and it was so very wild 
and frisky that nobody cared to mount it. 

“ Take it away,” said King Philip, “ it is too wild.” 

But Alexander interrupted him. 

“T shall ride it, father; let me try.” 

So he went up to the horse and patted it, and finally 
sprang upon its back. Probably the white horse knew 
that he had found a master, for he did not attempt to 
kick off Alexander; instead he behaved excellently 
and soon became the prince’s favourite charger. 

As the black mark on his flank was something like 
an ox’s head in shape, the white horse was called 
“ Ox-head.” 

When Philip of Macedon died Alexander’s enemies 
chose his infant step-brother as King. But Alexander 
and his friends defeated these rebels so successfully 
that they soon gave in. A little later on when the 
Grecian States combined to attack the Persians, 
Alexander was elected commander of the whole Greek 
force, 

In olden days Greece consisted of a number of 
small states, Sparta, Athens, Macedon, Corinth, and 
so on, and Alexander’s great aim was to federate the 
different states and colonies so as to strengthen the 
Greeks against their enemies. He was one of the 
earliest rulers who seemed to realize that “union is 
strength.” 

Unfortunately his reign lasted for only thirteen 
years, during which time he subdued practically the 
whole of the known world. Asia Minor, Egypt, 
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Arabia, Babylon, Afghanistan, and parts of India were 
under hissway. He actually crossed the Khyber Pass. 

Greece was a highly civilized country, so it was a 
splendid thing that it was a powerful one because it 
spread civilization over more backward places, and 
taught people a great many useful and helpful things. 
Even Mesopotamia gained some good from Greek 
civilization. 

During the Great War our men talked of Mesopo- 
tamia as “ Mess-pot,” because they hated it so. It 
seems strange to think that Alexander led his soldiers 
through the same country so many years ago. 

Hercules is a great favourite in Greek stories, but he 
was only an imaginary person, while Alexander was 
real, All the same, very likely there was a strong 
man who did brave deeds something like the ones 
attributed to Hercules. 

Although he was physically strong and brave, 
Hercules had a very violent temper and fell into 
terrible fits of passion. That is why the gods had to 
give him so many trials to make him good. But he 
never gave in when he was set to do some difficult 
and trying task. 

The gods had decreed that he should serve a cowardly 
cousin Eurystheus, King of Argos and Mycenz, who 
ordered him to perform all kinds of terrible duties in 
the hope that he might be killed at the task. But 
Hercules was not killed, and he became a public 
benefactor by ridding the world of the hydra, the man- 


eating birds, the lion, the flesh-eating horses, and 
several other pests. 
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His twelve greatest deeds are known as the “ twelve 
labours of Hercules.” 

One task which Eurystheus set him was to clean 
the stables of Augeas, King of Elis. 

This King had an enormous number of oxen and 
goats, whose stable had not been cleared out for years. 
When Hercules saw the state of it he felt extremely 
angry, partly because it seemed impossible to clean 
it, and partly because such work was more fit for 
scavengers than a great hero like himself. 

“ If you can clean the stables for me I shall give you 
one goat and one ox in every ten,” said King Augeas. 

Hercules did not really want pay, but he thought it 
only right that Augeas should give up something as a 
kind of fine for having let his stables get into such a 
terribly unhealthy state, so he said: “ Very well, you 
shall keep that promise.” 

It was quite useless to attempt digging in the 
mountain of dirt, so Hercules determined to think of 
some better plan. 

Quite near the stables ran a deep, swift river, just 
the sort of river which would sweep away all the dirt 
in its bed. If only the river could be made to run 
through the stables! 

Hercules set to work: he dammed up the stream in 
one place and made a new channel for it in another, so 
that the water flowed into the stables at one end and 
out at the other, taking the dirt with it. Before long 
everything was perfectly clean. Hercules called 
Augeas to show him what had been done and claimed 
his reward. 
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“ Nonsense!” replied Augeas. “ You did not clean 
the stables yourself! It was the river that did it, and 
I shall not give my cattle to the river!” 

Hercules hated meanness, so he said: “ Quite so, 
and there is still a piece of dirt to be thrown into the 
water; people who do not keep their promises are worse 
than mere refuse, so into the river you go!” and he 
seized hold of the King. 

“Help! Help!” cried Augeas. “I was only 
joking.” 

So Augeas was obliged to stand by his bargain, and 
Hercules went off with the prize. 

The pillars of Hercules overlooking the Straits of 
Gibraltar are called after Hercules. He is supposed 
to have separated Spain from the north of Africa to 
let the waters of the Atlantic into the Mediterranean 
Sea. Years ago Europe was joined to Africa at this 
point, so we may as well pretend to believe that Her- 
cules divided them if it will help us to remember 
where the straits really are. 

Just as Hercules was the favourite Greek hero, so 
Hector was the darling of the Trojans, for he was their 
great champion during the siege of Troy. 

Hector is a legendary character, but historians tell 
us that there probably was a real siege of Troy, so 
Hector may have existed, though he could not have 
done half of the wonderful things the poets said that 
he did. 

Homer, the Greek poet, wrote the story of Troy, 
and the country round it is exactly like that which he 
describes, Excavations have proved the existence 
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of walled and fortified towns, so there seems to be a 
great deal of foundation for the Greek myths and 
legends. 

Hector was one of the fifty sons of Priam, King of 
‘Troy. He was very fond of his father, “the white- 
haired Priam.” 

Hector seems to have been very affectionate and 
gentle in spite of being a valiant fighter. He loved 
his beautiful wife Andromache very deeply and he was 
devoted to his little son. He was the leader of the 
Trojan army—daring, valiant, and pious. Even some 
of the bravest of the Greeks feared him, and they all 
admired his courage, for the Greeks loved a brave 
enemy. Hector was killed towards the end of the 
siege of Troy, and his body was dragged round the town 
behind the chariot of the man who had slain him. 

Lysander lived in Greece and became well known 
about 407 B.c., when he was made Navararch, or Com- 
mander of the Spartan fleet. He was such a good 
leader that his friends wanted him to be Navararch 
a second time. Unfortunately, by the law of Sparta, 
no man could hold the office twice, but the Spartans 
and their allies thought of a plan by which to get 
Lysander back again. 

When war broke out between the Athenians and 
the Spartans, the Spartans and their allies chose a very 
incapable Navararch, and made Lysander second in 
command, so that except in actual name he was in full 
charge. This plan answered admirably. Lysander 
captured nearly the whole Athenian fleet, and, later 
on, subdued Athens itself. 
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He seems to have been ambitious, for he tried to make 
the monarchy of Sparta elective, hoping that the people 
would choose him as King. However, he failed in his 
attempt. 

Like many other Greek heroes, Lysander fell in 
battle when Sparta was fighting against Thebes. 

As the song truly says: “None of these ancient 
heroes e’er saw a cannon ball,” because gunpowder 
and cannons were not invented in their day, so fighting 
depended upon actual physical force and personal 
bravery. Swords, slings, bows and arrows, battle 
axes and clubs, were the weapons of classical history. 
Armour was very complete. 

Gunpowder was originally used in China, and, as 
far as history can tell us, Edward III. was the first 
English King to use it. Whether cannons were fired 
at Crécy is uncertain, but they were most certainly used 
at Calais. The stone cannon balls did not do much 
harm, though the noise may have alarmed the enemy. 
It appears that ships were provided with cannon in 
(approximately) 1346, but it was not until two centuries 
later, when port-holes were designed, that they became 
of much importance. 

Originally the term ‘‘ Grenadier” was applied to any 
tall, strong foot-soldier trained to throw hand-grenades. 
These were hollow balls of iron, filled with explosives, 
and burst by means of a lighted fuse. 

Hand-grenades, weighing about two pounds, were 
thrown upon the enemy; larger ones were rolled from 
the parapets upon the besiegers, or fired from mortars 
like bombs and shells, 
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The Grenadier Guards is one of the most famous 
regiments in the British Army, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Duke of Wellington have been two 
of its most distinguished colonels, 

The regiment was first raised by Charles II. and 
James, Duke of York, when they were in exile. 
It seems strange to think that a King without a 
kingdom should have been able to collect a regiment 
of his own, but there were plenty of faithful 
royalists ready to risk their property as well as their 
lives in his service. The Spaniards were friendly 
to Charles, and asked him to support them as far as 
possible in any trouble which might arise until the 
time came when he should be able to set sail for 
England. 

There were originally three sections of the 
Grenadier Guards—an English, Scottish, and Irish 
detachment. The first colonel of the English section 
was Lord Thomas Wentworth, son of the Earl of 
Cleveland. 

After the Restoration (1660) the original regiment 
of Grenadier Guards was united to a second Royal 
Regiment of Guards, and the two together were 
known as the Ist, or Grenadier, Regiment of Foot 
Guards. 

As the Restoration, despite the subsequent fall of 
the Stuarts, was extremely popular in England, it is 
easy to believe that the Grenadier Guards would be 
looked upon with great favour as one of the strong 
supports of monarchy. 

The regiment has had a most eventful history and 
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has always been distinguished for the bravery and 
loyalty of its members. 

Amongst the wedding presents given to the Princess 
Mary and Lord Lascelles was a group of silver 
statuettes representing types of the British Grenadiers 
from 1660 to1914. The models are beautifully made 
and show the changes in the uniform. Lord Lascelles 
served with the Grenadier Guards during the war—a 
fact which seems to link ancient and modern history 
together. 


“‘ Whene’er we are commanded to storm the palisades, ” 
Our leaders march with fuses, and we with hand “grenade 
We throw them from the Sao about our enemies’ ears.’ 


* “ Glacis”” is a term used in fortification. It is a smooth piece of 
upward sloping ground which must be crossed before entering a fort. 
The defenders of the fortress can sweep it with fire during the 
enemy’s advance. 
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MEN OF HARLECH 


Men of Harlech, in the hollow, 
Do ye hear like rushing billow, 
Wave on wave that surging follow 
Battle’s distant sound? 
’Tis the tramp of Saxon foemen, 
Saxon spearmen, Saxon bowmen, 
Be they knights or hinds or yeomen, 
They shall bite the ground ! 
Loose the folds asunder, 
Flag we conquer under ! 
The placid sky now bright on high 
Shall launch its bolts in thunder ! 
Onward, ’tis our country needs us; 
He is bravest, he who leads us. 
Honour’s self now proudly heads us. 


Cambria! God ! and Right! 


Rocky steeps and passes narrow 
Flash with spear and flight of arrow. 
Who would think of death or sorrow? 
Death is glory now ! 
Hurl the reeling horseman over, 
Let the earth dead foemen cover; 
Fate of friend or wife or lover 
Trembles on a blow! 
II 
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Strands of life are riven, 

Blow for blow is given 

In deadly lock or battle shock, 

And “ Mercy ” shrieks to heaven ! 
Men of Harlech, young or hoary, 
Would you win a name in story, 
Strike for home, for life, for glory. 

Cambria! God! and Right ! 


Author unknown. 


Gallant little Wales! The song is full of vigour and 
energy, and as it was written about the Wars of the 
Roses we must forgive the spirited Celts for referring 
to the Saxons as “foemen.” ‘The Welsh were not 
likely to look upon the English as friends for many 
years after their conquest by Edward I. Not until 
the reign of Henry VIII. did Wales really become 
merged into the larger nation, and it must be re- 
membered that the Tudors were a Welsh family. 

After the death of her first husband, Henry V., the 
hero of Agincourt, Katherine of France married 
Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman. She was weary of 
English Court life where, as Queen-Dowager, very 
little attention was paid her, so she was glad to retire 
to the quiet of the Welsh hills to a more domestic 
existence. Her sons by this second marriage, 
Edmund and Jasper, became Earls of Richmond and 
Pembroke respectively, and actively supported the 
cause of their half-brother Henry VI., so it is 
not surprising that the Lancastrians found staunch 
upholders in the Principality. 

When the Yorkist cause triumphed, the Earldom of 
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Pembroke was taken from the Tudor family and 
bestowed upon the Herberts, and the struggle 
described in the “ Men of Harlech ” was carried on 
between the Yorkist Earl of Pembroke and the 
Lancastrian Davyyd ap Ifan, governor of the castle. 

In 1486 Edward IV. was master of the whole of the 
kingdom, except for one or two fortresses in Northum- 
berland and Harlech castle, so he sent the Earl of 
Pembroke and his brother Lord Herbert to subdue the 
Welsh stronghold—no easy matter, because its position 
was almost impregnable. It stood, as its ruins still 
stand to-day, on a high rocky precipice overlooking the 
sea, from which side no attack could be made. A deep 
fosse (or ditch) separated it from the rugged mainland 
of Merionethshire. 

Gunpowder and cannons were of very little use 
during the Wars of the Roses, though they did indeed 
figure as armaments. At Barnet, for instance, the 
great Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, could not use 
his ordnance because of wet weather! 

As the site of Harlech, “ The Fair Rock,” was so 
excellently defended by natural conditions, the Romans 
had formerly built a fort there. Roman coins have 
been dug up in the neighbourhood. Before the 
Norman Conquest various Princes of North Wales 
had subsequently fortified it, but the ruins now to be 
seen are the remains of the great castle erected by 
Edward I., who found it necessary to devise some 
strong means by which to keep down the turbulent 
country even after he had conquered it. 

The Earl of Pembroke made his way through almost 
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Alpine territory to obey his King’s commands. It 
was no easy task to lead a body of men along “ rocky 
steeps ” and “ passes narrow”; however, he managed 
to come within reasonable distance of his goal, and 
then entrusted the prosecution of the siege to his 
brother Sir Richard Herbert. One pass in that 
neighbourhood is still called “Le Herbert,” or 
“ Herbert’s Way,” in memory of this campaign. 

But Davyyd ap Ifan was securely entrenched in his 
castle and utterly refused to surrender at Sir Richard’s 
command: he sent back a dauntless answer to the 
English foe. He had, he said, held a fortress in 
France for such a long time that all the old women in 
Wales had heard of it, and he now purposed holding 
out in Harlech until all the old women in France should 
hear of it. 

But in spite of his defiance famine at last forced him 
to capitulate and he was honourably treated by the 
besiegers. Sir Richard Herbert was determined that 
such a noble foe should be pardoned, and he pledged 
his own life to Edward as a guarantee of Davyyd’s 
freedom. 

According to a contemporary Welsh bard or poet, 
more than six thousand men were killed during the 
blockade of Harlech. This is a great exaggeration, 
but it points to the fact that the affair was a serious 
one. Wearealso told that the famous ‘‘ March of the 
Men of Harlech” was composed during the siege, but 
most historians say that it was written much later. 

The castle was built in a square, each side being 210 
feet long; at each angle were towers and turrets. There 
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was a large banqueting hall, a state chamber, and a 
chapel, besides other less important apartments. One 
tower is called “ Margaret’s Tower "—a name which 
brings to mind another important event in the history 
of Harlech Castle. 

In 1461, seven years before the famous siege which 
won a “ name in story,” Davyyd ap Ifan, always loyal 
to the Lancastrian cause, had offered a shelter to 
Margaret of Anjou and her little son, the young Prince 
Edward of Lancaster. 

When Henry VI., accompanied by his wife and son, 
marched to engage the enemy at the battle of Northamp- 
ton, he left Margaret and the Prince at Eccleshall, so 
that they should be out of danger in case of a reverse. 
The Queen, said Henry, was not to attempt to join 
him unless he sent her a secret sign. 

News of the defeat was brought to her by a servant, 
and she at once started off for Wales by way of Coventry 
and Chester. It was a terrible journey. The royal 
fugitives barely escaped capture by one of Lord 
Stanley’s servants, and their own retainers turned upon 
them and robbed the Queen of her jewelleryand money. 
Providentially, so it would seem, the thieves quarrelled 
among themselves as to the disposal of the booty, so 
the runaways were able to take advantage of their 
preoccupation to escape. 

A boy of fourteen came to their rescue, and all three, 
Queen, Prince, and protector, rode off on the same 
horse. They reached Harlech-with only four retainers, 
to receive a hearty and respectful greeting from the 
governor of the castle, Davyyd ap Ifan. 
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The origin of the name “ Margaret’s Tower ” dates 
from this event. 

Poor little eight-year-old Prince Edward, worn out 
after riding for hours on horseback, must have been 
thankful to get to Harlech, where kind Davyyd ap Ifan 
welcomed him, and probably gave him some food and 
let him go to bed in peace and safety. He cannot 
have enjoyed the journey through lonely woods and 
deserted roadways. Then there was the fear that 
robbers might set upon them, or that some of 
King Edward IV.’s soldiers might take them 
prisoner. 

The royal visitors did not stay long with their loyal 
protector, for after Jasper Tudor, the King’s half- 
brother, had taken Denbigh, they secretly made their 
way there to join him and the Duke of Exeter before 
going north to raise the Lancastrian standard once 
more. 

The liveries worn by the young prince’s servants were 
black and crimson, and his badge was a white swan. 
But history does not tell us much about him, except 
that he was murdered after the battle of Tewkesbury, 
and buried in Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Although the visit of Queen Margaret and her son 
has nothing to do with the siege mentioned in the song, 
it is one of the most interesting stories of Harlech 
Castle. 

“ He is bravest, he who leads us ” was the gallant 
Davyyd ap Ifan, the leader dauntless enough to win 
praise and admiration from foes as well as friends. 

“The tramp of Saxon foemen ” was the tramp of 
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Sir Richard Herbert’s men as they made their way 
through “ passes narrow.” 

It is not difficult to remember that Cambria is the 
old name for Wales, because we talk of the Cambrian 
(or Welsh) mountains and the Cambrian Railway, so 
old words have become connected with new ones, for 
there were certainly no railways in Wales during the 
Wars of the Roses. 
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“SCOTS WHA HAE WI’ WALLACE BLED” 


Scots wha hae wi? Wallace bled, 

Scots wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to vic-tor-ie ! 

Now’s the day and now’s the hour; 
See the front of battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slaverie ! 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha will fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base will be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee! 

Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw? 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free; 

Lay the proud usurpers low, 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow ! 

Let us do or die ! 


Robert Burns (1759-1796). 


The Scots use “ wha” for “who” and “ wham ” 
for “whom,” and “wi?” for “with,” so the title in 
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“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ” 


English would be “Scots who have with Wallace 
bled.” In the second verse we find “sae” for “so” 
and “ fa’” for “ fall,” otherwise the song is quite easy 
to read. 

Robert Burns, the author of the poem, was the great 
patriotic poet of Scotland, so he used many Scottish 
words and expressions. Although the song tells us of 
Bruce and Wallace, it was not actually written until 
1793, about five hundred years after they were dead. 

One day Burns took a long ride with a very old friend, 
a Mr. Syme, through part of the desolate county of 
Kirkcudbright. A heavy thunder-storm came up 
which seemed to harmonize in some strange manner 
with the desolate country through which they were 
riding. Mr. Syme noticed his friend’s silence, but 
did not like to disturb him. Burns was silent, for as 
he rode he was thinking of nothing but the charge of 
the Scottish troops at Bannockburn. Perhaps the 
stormy weather and the wild desolate scenery had made 
him think of that terrible period of Scottish history. 
At any rate, two days after the ride, he wrote the poem 
*€ Scots wha’ hae ” and showed it to his friend, saying 
it was how he imagined Bruce would have addressed 
his troops just before the Battle of Bannockburn. 

Bruce and Wallace are two of Scotland’s greatest 
heroes, so we will try to find out something about them 
and something about the history of the country at the 
time when they lived. To do this, we must go back 
a little. 

In 1286 Alexander III. of Scotland was killed by 
a fall from his horse. He was riding along the edge 
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of Kinghorn Cliff in Fife, when his charger stumbled 
and threw him off. This accident gave rise to an 
enormous amount of trouble in the kingdom. 

King Alexander’s heir was his little grand-daughter, 
Princess Margaret of Norway, a baby of three. His 
two sons had died, and his grand-daughter was the 
child of his daughter Margaret, who had married Eric, 
King of Norway. 

There is an old saying, “ Woe to the country whose 
monarch is a child,” because in olden days a King had 
to be able to govern his subjects for himself; it was 
useless to expect the ministers and nobles to keep order 
for him. 

Edward I. was then King of England, and although 
he did not dispute Margaret’s right to the Throne of 
Scotland he thought he saw a splendid way of uniting 
the twokingdoms. So hearranged a marriage between 
the Prince of Wales (later to be Edward II.) and 
Margaret, who is always called “ The Maid of Norway ” 
in history. She is scarcely ever referred to as Queen 
of Scotland. 

Accordingly, when Margaret was about six years old, 
a ship was sent from Yarmouth to Norway to fetch her. 
This ship was most beautifully fitted up for the little 
Maid. Boxes of sweets, gingerbread, figs, walnuts, 
and sugar were put on board, for the English were 
quite delighted to think that Scotland and England 
should be made into one kingdom by this marriage. 
The old nursery rhyme about the ship which had 
“ comfits in the cabin ” and “ apples in the hold ” seems 
to describe the wonderful craft despatched for the royal 
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bride, who was only six years old! In those days tiny 
children were often made to marry, so that certain 
estates should be kept in the family or for other similar 
reasons, 

However, the Norwegians had prepared a vessel of 
their own for the Maid, so she never travelled in that 
wonderful English ship. 

But the wedding did not take place. The journey 
from Norway was so rough and stormy that the poor 
little Queen of Scotland died of fatigue and sea-sickness 
and she never even saw her own country. This was a 
tremendous sorrow for Norway, England and Scotland, 
especially poor Scotland, as directly the throne was vacant 
no less than thirteen nobles claimed it as their own. 

So many disputes arose among the claimants that 
they decided to hold a meeting at Norham, where they 
asked Edward I. to come and settle the matter for 
them. Before giving his verdict Edward asked if the 
future King of Scotland, whoever he might be, would 
pay homage to him as overlord. Since the days when 
the Danes had harassed the country the King of 
England had had the position of overlord to the Scots. 
But even so, the Scots had only done homage for those 
parts of their property which were in England, they 
had never looked upon the English King as overlord 
of the Scottish possessions. 

However, they admitted Edward’s claim; perhaps 
they thought that he really would not trouble them 
much about paying taxes or fighting for him. They 
wanted to settle the matter as soon as possible, and this 
seemed to be the quickest way to do so. 
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The three chief claimants were Robert Bruce, John 
Balliol and John Hastings, all of whom were descended 
from David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of William 
the Lion, King of Scotland. 

After a lengthy inquiry and investigation of eighteen 
months’ duration, Edward decided in favour of John 
Balliol, who was then declared King. But Edward 
asked for more than the Scots had been prepared to 
give him. He said that appeals could be made from 
the Scottish to the English courts of law, and he treated 
Balliol as a very inferior person indeed. 

Once the new King of Scotland was summoned to 
England for such a trivial matter as the settlement of 
payment for a cask of wine which Alexander III. had 
bought but had never paid for. ‘The Scottish people 
heartily despised John Balliol for letting Edward rule 
him in this fashion. He was far too unkingly to gain 
their regard. “ He is no king,” they said. So they 
nicknamed him “'Toom Tabard” or “ Empty coat,” 
meaning that he was, so to speak, royal clothes with no 
royal person inside them. 

It is difficult to say whether Balliol roused the Scots 
to rebellion or whether they forced him to lead them. 
But they did rise against “ proud Edward’s power,” 
which was this time too strong for them. 

English soldiers sacked and pillaged Berwick. The 
King himself helped to build the fortifications, part of 
which still remain and are called the “ Edwardian 
wall” in his memory. Balliol was deposed, and many 
of the nobles were forced to submit to the English. 
Those who promised to become Edward’s liege-men 
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signed their names in a document known as “ The 
Ragmen’s Roll.” 

Edward put the most important castles in charge of 
English soldiers. He took away the Scottish crown 
and sceptre and the stone of destiny which had always 
been kept at Scone, where the Scottish Kings were 
crowned. ‘That famous stone is now at Westminster 
Abbey under the coronation chair in St. Edward’s 
chapel. It is said to have been the stone upon which 
Jacob slept when he saw the vision of angels. The 
Scots brought it to their country in very early days, and 
had always put it under the seat upon which their 
monarchs were crowned. It had been prophesied that 
if ever the stone left Scotland the king would follow it. 
Years afterwards, when James VI. of Scotland became 
James I. of England, this prophecy was fulfilled. 

Edward reduced Scotland to a very miserable state; 
the country was desolate and many were “in servile 
chains.” The English soldiers were told to keep the 
Scots in order, but instead of that they treated them 
with extreme harshness. ‘The country might have 
remained in this state of oppression for many years had 
it not been for William Wallace, one of the bravest 
and most patriotic men in history. 

Unfortunately little is known of his early life, except 
that he was the son of a country gentleman living near 
Paisley, not far from Glasgow, and that he was very 
brave and strong. One story tells us that when he 
was returning from fishing in the river Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, he met a party of English soldiers who accosted 
him and asked for his catch. Wallace offered a part 
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of it, but when they demanded the whole he lost his 
temper and knocked down one of them with a blow 
from his fishing-rod. Then, seizing the dead man’s 
sword, he set upon the others with such violence that 
they fled for their lives. Wallace himself was forced 
to take refuge among the mountains as he was outlawed 
by English jurisdiction. 

But he soon found a way of helping his countrymen, 
and from 1297 to 1305 he was waging intermittent war 
against the intruders. He defeated the English at 
Stirling, but was defeated later at Falkirk. After many 
adventures he was betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies and taken to London, where, after a mock 
trial, he was cruelly put to death. 

The names of Wallace and Bruce are nearly always 
coupled together in Scottish history, for both are national 
heroes. But Robert Bruce was for many years a loyal 
subject of Edward I. 

The founder of the Bruce family was a Norman 
Baron “de Brus,” who came over with William the 
Conqueror. Lands belonging to the Bruces were to 
be found both in England and Scotland. Writtle 
Manor in Essex was the birthplace of the great Robert, 
who, together with his brothers, Thomas, Edward, Nigel 
and Alexander, was brought up as an English knight. 
Very probably these brothers had disliked John Balliol, 
whom Edward I. had made King of Scotland instead 
of their grandfather, that elder Robert Bruce who had 
been one of the claimants to the throne after the death 
of the Maid of Norway. 

During the struggle with Wallace, Bruce (the great 
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Robert Bruce) had fought sometimes on the Scottish 
side, sometimes on the English. He was present at 
Wallace’s trial and death, but only six months after 
he went to Scotland to rouse up the people once more. 
Whether he acted from patriotism or ambition it is 
impossible to say. 

There may be truth in the old tale which relates how 
the English nobles scoffed at him for coming to the 
table with blood-stained hands after some affray with 
his countrymen. 

“Look!” cried one of them, delighted to sneer at 
King Edward’s favourite; “the Scotsman eats his 
own blood.” 

These words, we are told, sank deeply into Bruce’s 
heart, for the blood was indeed that of other Scotsmen. 
He left the table and went into a little chapel to pray. 
There he made a vow never to rest until he had freed 
Scotland from “ chains and slaverie.” 

His attempt seemed doomed to disaster from the 
very outset. He had a very powerful rival among the 
Scottish nobles, John Comyn, called “ Red Comyn” 
on account of his red hair. This man had been one 
of the many claimants who had appeared before Edward 
at Norham, and he was very jealous of anyone who 
professed to havea claim to the Scottish throne. Bruce 
and Comyn met in Greyfriars Church at Dumfries to 
discuss some method of settling their affairs. But 
when Bruce declared that he had a right to be crowned, 
Comyn called him a traitor to Edward. Furious at 
such an insult, Bruce lost his temper and thrust at his 
companion with his dagger. 
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He then rushed into the churchyard, crying out, 
* T doubt that I have slain the Red Comyn.” 

A friend of his who was there in waiting merely 
replied, “I will mak sicker” (make sure), and went 
into the church to complete the murder. 

By this terrible deed Bruce made hundreds of enemies. 
Comyn belonged to a powerful family, and had 
numerous relations and friends among the nobles. 
Naturally these people made up their minds to punish 
his murderer, although they did not succeed in their 
attempt. 

When Bruce rode into Glasgow he had only about 
forty followers. However, the bishop of that city 
welcomed him warmly, and joined his train so as to 
perform the coronation ceremony which was to be held 
at Scone. There was no crown for the new King, 
because Edward I. had taken it away with him, so a 
plain golden circlet was used instead. Bruce was 
crowned by a woman, Isabella, Countess of Buchan. 
It was the duty of the Earl of Fife to place the crown 
upon the King’s head, but that nobleman was away in 
England, in the service of the English King, so he was 
hardly likely to perform such an office. 

Isabella was sister to the Earl, and it is strange that 
she should have been so devoted to Bruce, because she 
was, by marriage, closely connected with the Comyn 
family. But patriotism triumphed over her personal 
feelings; to her, Bruce was no murderer and usurper, 
but the chosen King of her dear country, still torn and 
bleeding from Saxon treatment. 

Dearly did the Countess pay for her audacity, for 
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when Edward once more harried the unhappy land, 
she was taken prisoner and kept in confinement at 
Berwick. The cage prepared for her was built of iron- 
stone and wood; it was round, and decorated with 
pyramids in scathing memory of the circlet placed 
upon Bruce’s head instead of the crown of Scotland. 

Bruce himself was utterly defeated at Methven wood, 
for Edward was not the kind of King to allow anyone 
to rebel against him without meting out severe punish- 
ment. Bruce’s supporters were deprived of their 
lands and shut up in English prisons. He was 
separated from his wife and daughter, and nearly all 
his friends, to wander, almost alone, among the Scottish 
mountains. 

Curiously enough, although Bruce was a King 
without a kingdom, the people were beginning to look 
upon him as their rightful head, and to feel that any 
effort was worth while if it could bring about his return 
and the liberty of the nations. 

By the end of 1306 Bruce had gathered together 
a large following: he reappeared at Carrick, where he 
had large possessions, and inflicted heavy losses upon 
the English. 

Edward I. set out for Scotland to subdue this new 
rebellion, but he was growing an old man and the 
journey proved too much for him. Just as he was 
nearing the border he was taken seriously ill. He 
made his son promise not to give up the conquest of 
Scotland, and asked that his bones should be carried 
in front of the army when it marched on. 

Naturally the Scots disliked Edward I. because he 
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had treated them harshly, but he was a splendid law- 
giver of whom English people should be extremely 
proud. He was also a brave old man, for, on his last 
journey to Scotland he was so frail that he had to be 
carried in a litter. 

He died at Burgh-on-Sands, about four miles from 
Scotland (1307). 

His son, Edward II., was not a very capable King; 
he cared much more for pleasure than for the work of 
governing his country. 

During his reign the Scottish struggle still went on, 
but this time Bruce gained ground everywhere. One 
by one the castles were taken from the English until, 
by the summer of 1314, only Stirling was left to them. 
In despair, the garrison sent to England for help, and 
this ttme Edward II. himself led his army to their rescue. 

The words of the song, though written years after 
the engagement, refer to the challenge Bruce made to 
his men the evening before the famous battle of 
Bannockburn. 

“Proud Edward’s power” was near at hand. 
“ Chains and slaverie ” would certainly be their lot if 
they were defeated, but, even so, Bruce gathered his 
soldiers together, and told them that any who preferred 
to go over to the English were to leave his army at 
once. But those who were ready to live or die for the 
sake of freedom were to follow him. 

Bruce made what preparations he could against the 
attack. Large pits were dug in the ground just in 
front of his army, his horsemen were massed together 
in a compact body 
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Just before the battle an English knight called 
de Bohun rode out from the ranks and challenged the 
Scots to send out one of their champions to fight him 
in single combat. He was mounted on a tall war 
horse, and wore heavy armour. Bruce, though riding 
quite a small horse, at once accepted the challenge. 
There was tremendous excitement and suspense as the 
two men galloped madly towards each other. It 
seemed hardly possible that Bruce could escape instant 
death. But small horses are more easily guided and 
turned about than large ones. As the great English 
charger bore down upon him, Bruce suddenly wheeled 
his mount out of danger and brought down his battle- 
axe with one fierce blow upon de Bohun’s head and 
killed him instantly. 

A wild shout arose from the Scottish ranks when 
they saw what had happened. It was a good omen for 
the rest of the undertaking. 

The battle opened by an attack of the English archers, 
who were ridden down by the Scottish horse, 

Edward II. then sent forward his cavalry to attack 
the Scottish spearmen. ‘These were protected by the 
line of pits which had been dug on the previous day. 
The Scottish soldiers had covered the mouth of these 
pits with peat and turf so that the ground looked 
perfectly smooth. As the English horsemen galloped 
along, the turf gave way, and before long men and 
horses were struggling in a confused mass among the 
treacherous ground. 

As the English cavalry was trying to recover itself 
a large body of Scotsmen appeared from behind a hill. 
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Had the English only known it this great body con- 
sisted of the servants and the camp followers whom 
Bruce had ordered to remain out of danger. They had 
no weapons because they were not in the fighting line. 

But Edward and his men thought that a new army 
was coming to help Bruce. The case seemed hopeless, 
and the whole English host left the field in confusion. 
Stirling surrendered, and Edward’s power was reduced 
to nothing so far as Scotland was concerned. 

“ Gillie ” was the name given to camp followers and 
out-door servants in those days, so the hill upon which 
these appeared was called “Gillies Hill” in their honour. 
It has been said that but for the arrival of the gillies 
the Scots would have lost the battle. 

The struggle between Scotland and England began 
during the reign of Edward I. and ended for the time 
at Bannockburn (1314), when Edward II. was King. 
But there was never lasting peace between the countries 
until after the death of Queen Elizabeth, when James 
VI. of Scotland was proclaimed King of England too. 
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THE LAMENT FOR FLODDEN 


I’ve heard the liltin’ at our ewe-milkin’, 
Lasses aliltin’ before dawn o’ day. 

Now there’s a moanin’ on ilka green loanin’; 
The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wede away. 


At bughts in the mornin’ nae blythe lads are scornin’, 
Lasses are lanely and dowie and wae; 

Nae daffin’, nae gabbin, but sighin’ and sabbin’— 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin and hies her away. 


In har’st at the shearin’, nae youths now are jeerin’, 
The bandsters are runkled and lyart and gray; 

At fair or at preachin’ nae wooin’ nae fleechin’; 
The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wede away. 


At e’en in the gloamin’ nae swankies are roamin’ 
’Bout stacks ’mang the lassies at bogle to play; 

But each ane sits dreary, lamentin’ her dearie; 
The flowers 0’ the forest are a’ wede away. 


Dool and wae for the order sent our lads to the border, 
The English for ance by guile won the day; 

The flowers o’ the forest, that fought aye the foremost; 
The prime o’ our land now lie cauld in the clay. 
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We'll hear nae mair liltin’? at our ewe-milkin’, 
Women and bairns are dowie and wae; 

Sighin’ and moanin’ on ilka green loanin’; 
The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wede away. 


Fean Elliot (1727-1805). 


GLOSSARY OF DIFFICULT WORDS IN THE POEM 


a’ =x all. ilk =x' each. 

bandsters = sheaf-binders. ilka = each or every. 
bogle = ghosts, bogies. leglin = wooden milk-pail. 
bughts = sheep-folds. liltin’ = singing happily. 
daffin? = joking. loanin? = grassy path or field 
dool = mourning. track. 

dowie = = sad. lyart = grizzled. 

fleechin? = coaxing. om == Of. 

gabbin? = saucy talk. swankies == agile young men. 
har’st = harvest. wede =a reft, 


“The Forest” was the name formerly given to 
Selkirkshire, Clydesdale, and part of Peeblesshire. The 
men who came from those districts were chosen for 
their strength and good looks as well as for their skill 
in archery. They were the pride of their country and 
the picked men of the Scottish army. 

At the disastrous battle of Flodden nearly all these 
“Forest ” archers were killed. “ Wede” means reft 
or taken, so it was only too true that the “ flowers 0’ 
the forest” were ‘‘ a’ wede away.” 

Like “Scots wha hae,” the poem was written many 
years after the events described in it. Miss Jean 
Elliot, a Scottish lady, wrote it, but no one seems quite 
sure who composed the music, which is the funeral 
march or “last post” of the Black Watch, a famous 
Border regiment. 
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Just as Bannockburn was Scotland’s great triumph, 
Flodden was her most terrible disaster. 

The Scottish King who was killed at Flodden was 
James IV., known among his people as “ James of the 
Iron belt.” As a young man, misled by foolish 
friends, he had fought against his father, James III. 
When he grew older he repented of this wrong-doing, 
and according to the custom of the times, did penance 
for it. By way of constantly reminding himself of his 
sin, he wore a sackcloth shirt and an iron belt, heavily 
weighted, so that the discomfort it caused him should 
keep the memory of his wickedness always fresh in 
his mind. 

During the reign of Henry VII. (1485-1509), 
relations between England and Scotland had been 
sometimes friendly and sometimes unfriendly. 

When Perkin Warbeck claimed the English throne 
King James took up his cause and made him welcome 
at Holyrood. Furthermore, Warbeck was allowed to 
marry Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl 
of Huntley, and a near kinswoman of the Scottish King. 
Of course this made the English extremely angry, 
but Henry VII. thought it wiser to make friends with 
the Scots than to fight them, so he offered King James 
the hand of his daughter, the Princess Margaret, in 
marriage. The old idea of uniting England and 
Scotland by marriage lasted for a very long time, until, 
indeed, marriage really did join the two kingdoms. 
For our James I. was the great-grandson of James IV. 
and Princess Margaret. 

King James IV. was delighted at this pleasant way 
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of making friends with his powerful neighbours across 
the border. He readily agreed to the arrangement 
and the English princess, escorted by a number of 
nobles, set out for the north. This part of the story 
seems like an echo of the tale of the Maid of Norway 
and the Prince of Wales. However, this second 
Margaret reached her journey’s end quite safely. The 
Earl of Surrey was in command of her escort; he took 
great care of her in every way, and only left her when he 
had delivered her safely into the charge of the Scottish 
lords who came out to greet her. The marriage took 
place in 1503, and for some years there was peace 
between England and Scotland. 

Later on, however, France and Scotland became 
allies, so when Henry VII. declared war on France 
this peace was broken and the old quarrel broke out 
again. 

Henry VII. was in France when the Scottish herald, 
known as the “‘ Lyon king-at-arms,”” announced that 
James IV. was preparing to attack his kingdom. 
Henry was furious with his son-in-law. Relation- 
ship did not stand in the way of politics. Instead, the 
Earl of Surrey was despatched to Scotland for the 
second time with a large army. 

Meanwhile James had been collecting his forces. 
He had over thirty thousand men, amongst whom were 
the principal nobles in the country. Earls, barons, 
lords, and chieftains all led their clans and vassals to the 
fray, eager to fight for one of the most popular kings 
who ever sat upon the Scottish throne. All the Stuarts 
possessed great personal charm and attraction, none 
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more so than James IV., ill-fated like so many of his 
race, 
Sir Walter Scott thus describes him in “ Marmion ”: 


“The monarch’s form was middle size; 
For feat of strength or exercise, 
Shaped in proportion fair; 
And hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the deepest dye, 

His short curled beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists; 
And oh! he had that merry glance, 

That seldom lady’s heart resists.” 


James drew up his army on Flodden ridge, a spur 
of the Cheviots, from which height he watched the 
English leave Barmore wood and cross the Till by 
Twisel bridge. 

His mistake in letting the English cross the river and 
lure him from his post on Flodden Hill was bitterly 
lamented by his soldiers. It was a fateful error, and 
very unlike the tactics of Wallace and Bruce, always 
ready to seize the smallest advantage in the matter of 
cover and position. 

The Scots set fire to their huts so that the smoke 
should hide their advance as they made their way to 
Braxton Hill to which the English were also marching. 
In the hollow below Flodden the armies met, and the 
battle began at four o’clock on that eventful Friday, 
September gth, 1513. 

The Scottish left was commanded by the Earls of 
Huntley and Home, who led the long pikes. Their 
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division pierced the English right, consisting chiefly 
of men from Cheshire. On the Scottish right Macleans 
and Macleods fought with reckless daring and bravery, 
though they lost numbers of their clansmen by the 
force of their own attack. Each clan had its particular 
tartan as well as its own slogan. The cry of the war 
pipes also varied among the clans, so it is easy to 
imagine the confusion and noise as the piercing cry 
of the pipes summoned the men to charge. 

The victory was decided by the dreadful onslaught 
upon the centre, where the Scots fought madly in 
defence of their beloved King. So long as he lived 
there was, at least, someone round whom they could 
rally, but at last he was killed, and Surrey’s host drove 
the remnants of the great army from the field. 

No wonder the lassies were “ moanin’ on ilka green 
loanin’,” for there was scarcely one family in Tweeddale 
or the three Lothians or the Forest that had not lost 
husband, son, or brother. The King himself, twelve 
earls, fifteen lords and eight or nine thousand soldiers 
lay dead on the field. Scotland’s military power was 
utterly broken for the moment and the whole country 
was shrouded in gloom. 

Many valuable spoils were taken by the victors. 
The Scottish cannon were considered superior to the 
English ones and a celebrated set, known as the “ Seven 
Sisters,” was seized at Flodden. ‘The Royal Standard 
—a red lion on a gold crown—was also removed to 
London, where the conquerors received a great ovation 
upon their return. 

Legends concerning Flodden were numerous. 
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Song, “The Lament for Flodden,” pages 36, 37 
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According to one story, James was supernaturally 
warned against undertaking the campaign. Another 
tale relates that it was not he who fell upon the battle- 
field at all, because there was no iron belt upon the dead 
monarch’s body. Rumour added that he had been 
seen escaping from the fray. James IV. was quite the 
last person to run away from a battle, but his subjects 
loved to imagine that, in some way or other, his life 
had been saved. 

Years later pilgrims returning from the Holy Land 
said that they had seen him at Jerusalem praying at 
some of the sacred places, doing penance for his sins 
perhaps, for no one ever forgot how he had fought 
against his father. It is not at all probable that such 
tales are true, but they are fascinating in spite of that. 
They also show how very fond the people must have 
been of their King: they loved him so dearly that they 
refused to think of him as dead. 
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V = 
“WILL YE NO COME BACK AGAIN?” 


Royat Charlie’s now awa’, 
Safe-ly owre the friendly main: 
Mony a heart will break in twa’ 
Should he ne’er come back again. 
Will ye no come back again ? 
Will ye no come back again ? 
Better lo’ed ye’ll never be. 
Will ye no come back again ? 


Mony a traitor ’mang the isles, 

Brak’ the band o’ nature’s law; 

Mony a traitor wi’ his wiles 

Sought to wear his life awa’. 
Will ye no, etc. 


The hills he trode were a’ his ain, 

And bed beneath the birken tree, 

The bush that hid him on the plain 

There’s none on earth can claim but he. 
Will ye no, etc. 


Whene’er I hear the blackbird sing 

Unto the e’ening sinking down, 

Or merle that makes the woods to ring, 

To me they have nae ither soun’ 
Than, will he no, etc. 
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Mony a gallant sodger fought 

Mony a gallant chief did fa’ 

Death itself was dearly bought 

A’ for Scotland’s King and law. 
Will he no, etc. 


Sweet the lav’rock’s* note and lang, 
Lilting wildly up the glen; 
And aye the outcome o’ the sang 
Is, ‘* Will he no come back again ?” 
Will he no, etc. 
Lady Caroline Nairne (1766-1845). 


The Scottish rebellions in favour of the Stuarts 
were always known as the Jacobite rebellions, because 
the first exiled Stuart King was James, and the Latin 
for James is “ Jacobus.” 

There were two Jacobite rebellions. One in 1715, 
in favour of the Old Pretender, the son of James IL., 
and asecond in 174, insupportof the Young Pretender, 
Prince Charles Edward, often called Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. He was the son of the Old Pretender, and 
had been brought up in France, a country which was 
often a close ally of Scotland. 

Robert Bruce was the ancestor of the Stuart family. 
His daughter Marjorie had married Walter, the High 
Steward of Scotland, from which marriage the Stuart 
family descended. 

Naturally the people were ready to fight for a prince 
who was connected, though ever so remotely, with their 
great national hero. 

“ Royal Charlie ” is the Young Pretender, the hero 


* layverock = lark. 
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of the rebellion frequently spoken of as “The Forty- 
Five” in memory of its date 1745. The King of 
England (and Scotland too, of course) was George II 
(1727-1760). 

Prince Charlie’s attempt to regain the crown of 
Scotland for his father, then too old to fight, was 
certainly a gallant one. Of course he knew that there 
were plenty of friends among the Highlanders, but he 
also knew that King George had a large number of 
supporters in Scotland. 

The Young Pretender sailed from France with two 
ships, the Lion and the Douzelle, but the English were 
on the lookout for him and British vessels drove him 
back. His second voyage in the little Douzelle was 
successful. ‘Thinking that the western part of 
Scotland was the best point to land, he made his way to 
Loch Na Nuagh, in Inverness, where he landed at 
Moidart with only seven companions—the famous 
“ Seven men of Moidart.” Although exiled in France, 
the Stuarts and their friends had a great deal of com- 
munication with their supporters in their own country, 
so several Highland clans knew that the Prince was 
coming. By the time he unfurled his standard at 
Glenfinnan, fifteen hundred men had flocked to his aid. 
The Macdonalds, Macfarlanes, Camerons of Lochiel, 
Murrays of Athol, and MacPhersons of Cluny, were 
some of the most important clans. 

Since the Old Pretender’s rising in 1715 roads had 
been made in the Highlands, so the English troops, 
who had been sent up in a tremendous hurry, were able 
to move about much more quickly than in olden days 
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when they had to scramble over the moors as best they 
could. This gave the English an advantage, but all 
the same the Highlanders naturally knew their own 
country best and managed to make their way through 
all sorts of passes and glens unknown to the enemy. 

Sir John Cope was in command of the English. 
He appears to have been very incapable and slow in 
giving orders. ‘The Jacobites made up a derisive 
song about him, beginning—‘“ Old Johnny Cope, are 
you sleeping yet? .. .” 

At one time the Scottish and English armies were 
within three hours’ march of one another, when Sir 
John Cope, for some unknown reason, suddenly with- 
drew his troops, marched to the coast and took ship. 

This action suited Charles Edward splendidly. 
He hurried his men down through the Lowlands 
towards Edinburgh. Cameron of Lochiel marched 
into that city with five hundred men, and before long 
the Pretender was established at Holyrood Palace, 
where he lived for a short time in royal state. Of 
course his supporters were delighted at his success. 
They came to the palace to pay him their respect and 
homage. Dinner parties and balls were held in his 
honour, the palace was splendidly lighted up, and the 
Jacobites felt as though they really had come into their 
own again, Many Jacobite ladies spent hours in making 
white cockades for the Prince’s followers to wear; a 
white rose was also considered to be his particular 
flower. His standard was the St. George’s cross in 
red on a white ground, for he was also called the 
“ Chevalier de St. George” (St. George’s Knight.) 
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It seems strange that he should have chosen an English 
instead of a Scottish saint as his patron. 

Although Prince Charlie was living in state at 
Holyrood, Edinburgh Castle was held by Whig 
soldiers for George II. The Prince had several 
enemies in the place. One Whig clergyman, Mac- 
Vicar, used to read prayers against him in a church 
in the Cannongate, a street close to the castle. He used 
to pray that the Whigs might conquer and the Pretender 
find “a heavenly crown.” As he was protected by 
the castle guns he felt it safe to read such prayers. 

It was not long before the Prince’s triumphant stay 
at Holyrood came to an end. 

Sir John Cope brought his troops up to Prestonpans, 
about eight miles from Edinburgh, and the Jacobite 
army set out to meet him. Prince Charlie, in the 
highest spirits, marshalled his men together. He 
shared their hardships and put up with discomforts like 
any soldier of the line. The night before the battle 
he slept on the open plain, with no better pillow than a 
bundle of dried pease. 

His Highland men were brave and loyal enough, 
but they had all sorts of strange notions. For one 
thing they did not like the idea of having cannons 
among them—on their own side! They were afraid 
of them, as though they were magic things! “The 
muskets’ mother ” was the Highlander’s name for a 
cannon, as though it were alive. So there was only 
one cannon at Prestonpans, and it was used for firing 
signals. It was drawn along by a team of shaggy 
Scottish ponies. 
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But really there seemed no need for much firing of 
any kind, for when the battle began the Highlanders 
made such a wild charge that the English were utterly 
routed in a very short time, and poor Sir John Cope 
drew off his men in despair. 

What a triumph for the Jacobites! Everything 
seemed in their favour. Scotland, so the Prince 
thought, was his now, so the next step was to conquer 
England. He gathered his men together to march 
down by the West through Carlisle and Derby to 
London. 

King George and the Whigs were thoroughly roused 
by this bad news. The Duke of Cumberland was 
given charge of a new army, with orders to stop the 
Jacobite advance. The Jacobite advance, however, 
was not doing so brilliantly as its members had hoped. 
Scarcely any new soldiers joined it, either in Cumber- 
land or Lancashire. ‘The English people who watched 
the procession were horrified to see the half savage, 
ragged men and even women who formed part of its 
ranks. They had no idea that the Highlanders were 
so utterly uncivilized. The great clans looked warlike 
enough and had proper weapons, but the lesser “ helot ” 
clans seemed nothing more than bodies of robbers and 
rufhans, 

Derby was the most southernly point which the 
Pretender’s army reached. At that place a council of 
war was held in which he announced his decision of 
retreating to Scotland. He saw that it would be quite 
impossible to lead his men through a country from 
which he could get so little support. Accordingly, the 
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retreat began, once more by way of Carlisle and the 
West. The English pressed hard upon the Prince’s 
troops, and there was a skirmish between the two parties 
at Clifton in Cumberland, but nothing very serious 
or decisive came of it. 

On January 23, 1746, the Jacobites won another 
victory at Falkirk, and for a moment the Stuart cause 
seemed likely to prosper. During the early part of 
that year the Prince was in the Highlands trying to 
keep his men together and to find new supporters. 
The great Chieftains in the North were very loyal to 
him, for the greater number of them disliked the Whigs 
intensely. So, when Spring drew on, the Pretender 
made one more bid for the Crown of England, and 
fought his last desperate battle at Culloden in Inverness. 

But he was totally defeated by the English troops 
uader the Duke of Cumberland—a commander whose 
cruelty gained for him the odious nickname of 
“ Butcher ”! 

Weare told that the Prince’stroops quarrelled among 
themselves as to which clan should have the honour of 
making the first charge—the clans who were obliged 
to wait until the first onslaught was over were so 
jealous that they did not fight properly. Another 
circumstance which told greatly against the Jacobites 
was the fact that they were not half so well disciplined or 
trained as the English troops. So the battle of Culloden, 
or Drumrossie, put an end to all Prince Charlie’s hopes. 
He managed to escape to the mountains with a few 
faithful friends, who bore hunger, thirst, and misery in 
order to be with him. The English Government 
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offered a large sum of money to anyone who would 
take the Prince prisoner and deliver him up to them, 
but, poor as many of the Highlanders then were, not 
one would betray him. 

For six months the Pretender was an exile among the 
Scottish mountains. During this time he met Flora 
Macdonald, a young lady belonging to the loyal 
MacDonald clan. She did all she could to help him 
to hide from his foes. Once, when it seemed as though 
he could not possibly escape capture, she made him 
dress up in women’s clothes, and pretended that he was 
her maid-servant. 

But Charlie managed to get away from Scotland at 
last, to take refuge in France, and later on in Italy. 

The second verse of the song reads: 


* Mony a traitor ’mang the isles, 
Brak the band o’ nature’s law; 
Mony a traitor wi’ his wiles 

Sought to wear his life awa’.” 


This refers to the men of the islands off the West of 
Scotland, some of whom refused to join the Prince. 

The only man of the isles who actually tried to 
betray him was the Laird of M’Leod, who wrote to 
one of the MacDonalds, saying that it was a public duty 
to take the Prince prisoner and deliver him to the 
English. MacDonald utterly refused to be so mean. 
Instead, he did all he could to help Prince Charles, 
and bore a long imprisonment afterwards in return for 
his devotion. Many Jacobites were shut up in the 
dungeons of Carlisle Castle, which are terrible places, 
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In one of the dungeons there is just enough light 
for one to be able to see very large objects. Round 
the walls are holes in which iron staves were fixed, for 
the prisoners wore collars and chains the staves of 
which were fastened into these holes. ‘There are thick 
stones, about a foot high, under the places where the 
chains were fastened. If aman were short he had to 
stand upon one of these as though it were a footstool— 
otherwise he would have been hanged by the neck. 
As a rule the prisoners were tied up like this all day, 
except for one hour when they were allowed to walk 
about in the semi-darkness. 

The most interesting thing in the dungeon is the 
“licking-stone.” It is a stone which always keeps 
moist and cool. Noone seems able to account for this, 
but there it is in the middle of the wall, cool, moist, and 
refreshing, and partly worn away by those tongues 
which licked it years ago. 

When the prisoners had their free hour, they used 
to make for the stone, and lick it to quench their thirst. 

There are any number of “ Jacobite Songs,” written 
in honour of Prince Charlie. Some of them are about 
a particular adventure of his, others describe his parting 
with poor Flora Macdonald, but they all show how 
devoted his followers were to the “Kingvover the 
Water.” 

He never crossed the water to Scotland again, for the 
"46 was the last of the Jacobite rebellions. The 
Stuart dynasty had ended as far as England was con- 
cerned, and bit by bit Scotland herself became happy 
and contented under Hanoverian rule. 
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THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA’S 
HALLS 


Tue harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music led, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more. 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells; 

The chord alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus freedom now so seldom wakes; 
The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart, indignant, breaks 


To show that still she lives. 
Thomas Moore (1766-1852). 


Tara is connected with very early Irish history when 
it was a most important place. It is in the county of 
Meath, not far from the River Boyne. According to 
tradition, the Irish kings had a palace at Tara, and it is 
quite certain that it was their burying place, because 
in that part of the country there is a group of the largest 
cairns in Ireland. One is a huge mound of stones and 
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earth, over three hundred feet in diameter and seventy 
feet high. At the base is a circle of large stones 
standing on end; a long passage leads to the inner 
chamber, which is twenty feet high in the centre. 
Undoubtedly such tombs were made for the kings and 
the royal family, not for just the ordinary people. 

Ages ago there were numbers of kings and chieftains 
in Ireland. The “Ard Ri” was the over-king of all; 
the sud reguii were the under-kings and rulers. Every 
year a great assembly of kings was held at Tara; the 
sub reguli came to do homage to the Ard Ri. This 
meeting was called the Feast of Tara, and it was probably 
established in prehistoric times, but it seems to have 
fallen into disuse for many years until it was re- 
established by a king named Tuathal. On account of 
this assembly, Tara was an important place. Its 
position, too, was very central; probably that was why 
it was chosen as the meeting-place. 

One law, passed at the Synod of Tara, freed women 
from military service, so obviously, in barbaric times, 
Irish women were expected to fight like men. 

During the fourth century there was a dynasty in 
Ireland, knownas the Northern and Southern Hui Neill, 
and it was through the lawlessness of Diarmit, King of 
the Southern Hui Neill, that Tara lost its importance. 

Diarmit had been converted to Christianity, but he 
still practised many of the heathen rites which he had 
learnt from the Druids. He also had several wives, 
and when he went into battle he said heathen incanta- 
tions instead of Christian prayers, so his conversion 
seems to have been more nominal than practical. He 
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sanctuary—the protection granted to a criminal when he 
takes refuge in a church or with a priest. ‘There is a 
huge knocker on the door of Durham Cathedral, called 
the “ Sanctuary Knocker.” If once an accused person 
could take hold of it, his enemies were forbidden by law 
to touch him. 

The Irish kings held one of their great assemblies 
at Tara in 555, when Cur4n, son of the King of Con- 
naught, killeda nobleman. According to the customs 
of the time, murder and some other crimes committed 
at these assemblies were punishable by death, and the 
criminal was given no opportunity of compounding 
for his offence. Curdn knew this, so he fled for safety 
to Columcille, one of the great Irish saints. There 
were so many saints in Ireland that it has often been 
called “ The Isle of Saints.” 

Diarmit followed Curan and killed him, in spite of all 
Columcille could say or do to prevent him. Colum- 
cille’s kinsmen took up the quarrel and fought against 
Curan’s father, the King of Connaught. It would have 
seemed more logical had they fought Diarmit, but 
probably they were offended with Cur4n for creating a 
disturbance at Tara. ‘There was great trouble in the 
country, and Columcille left on account of it; he went 
to the Picts in Scotland and did great missionary work 
among them. 

Some time later Diarmit had a second quarrel con 
cerning the law of sanctuary: a chief of the Northern 
Hui Neill killed a herald in Diarmit’s service and took 
refuge with St. Ruadan. Diarmit pursued the chieftain 
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and killed him, taking no notice of St. Ruadan’s pro- 
testations, just as he had disregarded St. Columcille, 
St. Ruadan and St. Brendan followed Diarmit back to 
Tara and cursed it. After Diarmit’s death in 558, 
Tara was entirely deserted, and no more assemblies 
were held there. Possibly, if the kings and chieftains 
had continued their regular meetings at Tara, the Irish 
Government might have gradually become better 
organized and more united. As it was, the country 
became more and more disintegrated as time went on. 

For years there were several kings in Ireland. The 
four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught, were four of the most important kingdoms, but 
even they seem to have been in an unsettled condition. 
Brian Boru, who defeated the Danes at Clontarfin ror, 
made himself king of all Ireland for a time, but the 
country was divided up into different kingdoms again 
after his death. And as late as the reign of Henry II. 
(1154-1189) we read about kings of the different 
provinces and countries. 

Thomas Moore wrote “ The Harp that once ”; it is 
included in a collection of his poems called “ Irish 
Melodies.” “The Minstrel Boy,” “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” and “The Meeting of the Waters” are 
some of the best known of these melodies. Moore was 
a musician as well as a poet. He knew numbers of the 
old Irish airs, so he composed poems to suit them. In 
some cases he altered the music to fit the words, but 
on the whole it is very little altered. He intended the 
“ Melodies ” to be sung rather than to be recited. 

Moore was born in 1779 in Dublin, and he was 
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brought up in Ireland. When he grew older he studied 
law, but he had been writing ever since he was a little 
boy, and when, in 1800, he made a great success by 
publishing a volume of poems, he gave up law and 
turned his whole attention to literary work. 

During Moore’s lifetime there was a great deal of 
trouble in Ireland between the Irish and English 
Government: only naturally he took the side of the 
Irish, and it is probably on account of his sympathy for 
his own country that he began to write the ‘‘ Irish 
Melodies.” The harp was the national musical in- 
strument, and the music of the ‘‘ Melodies”’ suits the 
harp far better than the piano. 

There is a legend that the Irish harp originated from 
the form of a beautiful mermaid who loved a mortal, 
and used to come to the shore of the Emerald Isle 
every night to sing tohim. But he did not return her 
love, so the poor mermaid went back to the sea weeping 
her heart out with sorrow. The gods were so sorry 
for her that they turned her into a harp. Her head 
was the ornament at the top; her pliable body, half 
woman and half fish the frame; while her bright, yellow 
hair fell over her white arm making the golden strings. 
And since the harp had such a sad origin it is no wonder 
that sad music suits it best. 

Moore’s greatest work was “ Lalla Rookh,” a tale 
of Eastern life; but the “ Irish Melodies” are the best 
known of his works, and it is on account of these poems 
that he gained his reputation as the national poet af 
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In days of yore from Britain’s shore 
Wolfe the undaunted hero came 
And planted firm Britannia’s flag 
On Canada’s fair domain. 
Here may it wave, our boast, our pride, 
And found in love together, 
The Thistle, Shamrock, Rose entwine 
The Maple leaf for ever ! 
The Maple leaf, our emblem dear, 
The Maple leaf for ever ! 
God save our Queen and heaven bless 
The Maple leaf for ever ! 


At Queenstown’s heights and Lundy Lane 
Our brave fathers side by side 
For freedom, homes, and loved ones dear 
Firmly stood and nobly died, 
And those dear rights for which they fought 
We swear to yield them never; 
Our watchword ever more shall be, 
The Maple leaf for ever. 

The Maple leaf, etc. 


Our fair dominion now extends 
From Cape Race to Nootka Sound. 
May peace for ever be our lot 
And plenteous store abound. 
And may the ties of love be ours, 
Which discord cannot sever, 
And flourish green o’er Freedom’s home 
The Maple leaf for ever. 

The Maple leaf, etc. 
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On Merry England’s far-famed land 
May kind heaven sweetly smile; 
God bless old Scotland ever more 
And Ireland’s Emerald Isle. 
Then swell the song, both loud and long, 
Till rocks and forests quiver— 
God save our Queen and heaven bless 
The Maple leaf for ever ! 

The Maple leaf, etc. 

Alexander Muir (1834- _ ). 

James Wolfe was the “ undaunted hero ” who came 
“from Britain’s shore” to plant the flag of England 
on Canadian soil, where it has flourished ever since, for 
the Dominion is one of the most loyal parts of the 
British Empire. The Canadians did splendidly during 
the Great War; the men were only too ready to fight, 
and the women carried on bravely at home, where they 
had much heavy work to do. 

The French played a very important part in the settle- 
mentof the New World. In1535 Jacques Cartier of 
St. Malo sailed up the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal. 
He took possession of Canada in thenameof France; but 
“‘ Canada ” at that time meant only the country in the St. 
Lawrence basin, for that was theonly region then known. 

Samuel Champlain, also a French navigator, explored 
the lake which bears his name and founded Quebec. It 
is said that when his sailors saw the heights upon which 
the city was subsequently founded, they exclaimed, 
“Quel bec!” meaning “ What a beak!’ using “bec” aswe 
now use “ naze”’ or “‘ nose ” for a large peak or headland. 

La Salle, another Frenchman, discovered the great 
prairie plain which fills the centre of North America, 
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He also madea journey through the St. Lawrenceand the 
Great Lakes, and explored the Mississippi to its mouth. 
After this great voyage the whole of the river valley and 
the land to the West were claimed for the French King, 
Louis, and called “ Louis-iana” after him. One of 
the United States still bears the name of “ Louisiana.” 
British settlements in the New World were at first 
quite unimportant. In 1534 they founded a fort at 
Cape Rouge near Quebec, but it was not until the reign 
of Elizabeth that the “ sea-dogs ” began to claim the 
virgin soil. Even so the undertakings of Humphrey 
Gilbert, Drake and Raleigh did not prosper greatly, 
and until the time of James I. no really definite, 
satisfactory colonization was carried out, although | 
Sir Walter Raleigh had founded the colony of Virginia, 
which was so named in honour of Elizabeth—the 
Virgin Queen—and some other settlements had been 
made. In 1606 the Virginia Company was founded, 
Virginia planted, and Jamestown settled. The King 
(James I.) granted a charter to the settlers, which seems 
a curious thing to do, because it was difficult to trade 
with savages 1n an unknown country. Also one wonders 
what right the King had to give permission to his 
subjects to live in a place which did not belong to them. 
But this grant of a charter bound the colonists closely 
to the British Empire; it gave them rights on condition 
that they should still obey English laws and behave as 
English subjects. James promised to protect the 
settlers when necessary on condition that they should 
obey him, Later on, when the colonies rebelled against 
England their promises were broken altogether, 
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When the Pilgrim Fathers arrived in America 
after their perilous journey in the Mayflower, the 
Virginian company gave them permission to settle 
just north of Cape Cod. Boston was so called by the 
Pilgrim Fathers in memory of Boston in Lincolnshire, 
which many of them originally came from. As they 
sailed from Plymouth, they called another of their 
cities “ New Plymouth.” American place-names are 
full of interesting associations—some are Dutch, some 
are French, and some are English. 

Bit by bit the English colonies spread; they absorbed 
the Dutch ones, and at last there were thirteen English 
colonies on the East Coast of North America. The 
thirteen stripes of the American flag remind us of that 
famous thirteen, but I shall tell you more about “ Old 
Glory ” in another story. 

French possessions hemmed in our Colonies on the 
West, and for many years there were skirmishes and 
encounters between the two peoples, as each was jealous 
of the other, and each wanted the monopoly of the 
fur trade. The native Indians were splendid scouts, 
hunters, and trappers, so they worked for both English 
and French in order to make some kind of a living, 
though these poor Redskins were not always very well 
treated in those days. At last some of the Virginians, 
amongst whom was the famous George Washington, 
came to blows with the French hunters on the banks 
of the Ohio River, and this chance “scrap” set America, 
Europe, and India in a blaze, for it led to war between 
the French and English in all three countries. 

General Montcalm was in command of the French 
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troops in America; he was a brave, noble man, whom 
everyone respected. But his allies, the Red Indians, 
were utterly uncontrollable in warfare; they were 
atrociously cruel and barbaric towards civilians and 
fighting men alike, so the English colonists suffered 
terribly from their cruelty, though no one ever blamed 
Montcalm for it. 

Two regiments were sent out from England, but the 
great forests and backwoods formed a terrible handicap 
to trained soldiers who were accustomed to civilized 
fighting such as they had experienced on the plains 
of France. It has often happened that trained men 
have been at a great disadvantage in guerilla or 
irregular warfare. During the American War of 
Independence the English suffered terribly at the hands 
of riflemen-farmers. It was the same thing in the 
South African War of 1899-1901, for the Boer snipers 
picked off cur officers and led our men a terrible dance 
over the rough country which they, as inhabitants of it, 
knew so well. ‘Time and again their bodies of rough 
riders outwitted our organized regiments. 

But as the struggle went on in bitter earnest neither 
men, ships, money, nor guns were spared, and the best 
commanders which the Mother Country could obtain 
were sent out to help the colonists. 

The attack upon Canada was a serious one, in which 
the British suffered a good deal, but in 1759 our affairs 
prospered. 

A triple campaign against Quebec, the fortified 
capital, was arranged. One army was ordered to push 
up by way of Lake Champlain to attack the city from 
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the South; a second was to capture Fort Niagara and 
invade it on the West, and the third, under General 
Wolfe, was to approach from the East. Unfortunately 
the first two armies took a long time to get through the 
work set for them, so that when Wolfe arrived at the 
meeting-place on the St. Lawrence River he was alone. 

Thecaseseemed hopeless, for Quebec was excellently 
defended by its natural position. General Montcalm 
had assembled his men on the heights of Abraham and 
around the defences of the city. Well might he look 
with scorn and pity upon his assailants far below on the 
St. Lawrence. Wolfe was able to occupy the south 
bank of the river, but the north side defied him. 

The only plan he could think of was to send his men 
up and down the river pretending that he had found a 
landing-place somewhere. The French general could 
watch the English ships from Quebec, so he was obliged 
to order his men to march after them to-stop their 
landing. Wolfe hoped that he might be able to tire 
out the French by this means, as they had to march, 
while the troops were taken about comfortably in ships. 
For nearly seven weeks this wearisome process went 
on, until Wolfe settled upon a desperate plan. 

At dead of night he ordered his men to embark in 
small boats; then, without the least whisper or murmur, 
the whole army made their way down the river, and 
landed one by one at the foot of the crags. Wolfe’s 
stoneis still to be seen at the riverside to mark the place. 

Stealthily and noiselessly the men climbed hand over 
hand as best they could up the steep cliffs, and early 
next morning the French sentries were dumbfounded 
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by the spectacle of the whole British forces in battle 
array on the heights of Abraham. ‘There was no time 
to wonder as to how they got there! The French were 
called out and the engagement began; it was sharp, 
short, and decisive—a complete victory for the English. 
But, quite early in the battle, Wolfe was wounded. 

“See how they run!” cried an English officer. 
Wolfe roused himself to ask, “Who run?” “The 
enemy,” answered the officer triumphantly. “Thank 
God! Ishalldiein peace!” gasped Wolfe, for he knew 
that he could not recover. His death was a cruel loss, 
especially as he was quite a young man, only thirty- 
three—very young indeed to be a general. 

Montcalm also was mortally wounded at Quebec, 
though he did not die until the next day. 

In the following year (1760) the French made a 
desperate attempt to wrest Quebec from the conquerors, 
but fortunately our armies from Quebec, Lake Erie, 
and Lake Champlain closed in upon them and settled 
the matter in our favour beyond further question. 
Naturally the French did not accept their new masters 
without resistance, and there was a great deal of trouble 
forsome years. ‘There was also much to be done in the 
matter of exploration and colonization. Our pioneers 
pushed on into the frozen North, where the Hudson 
Bay Company did splendid work. 

Canada has always remained loyal to the Homeland. 
When the thirteen Atlantic States rebelled against 
England she refused to join them, and again in 1812, 
when war broke out between England and the United 
States, Canada was true to the Mother Country. 
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Queenstown Heights and Lundy Lane were engage- 
ments which took place during the war of 1812. 

A party of American soldiers crossed the Niagara 
River in order to raid Canada, but they were repulsed 
at Queenstown Heights by the British and Canadians 
under General Brock. 

Lundy Lane took place near Drummondville, 
Ontario. The American rebels drove the British and 
Canadians off the field and seized their batteries. How- 
ever, the attack was renewed the next day, with the result 
thatthe north battery was retaken. As both sides claimed 
the victory, it must have been a very indecisive battle. 

A maple tree is very much like a sycamore, except 
that it isa good deal smaller. The Canadian maples have 
beautiful dark red leaves, the same colour as virginian 
creepers areinthe autumn. Besides being pretty, the 
tree yields sugar, which is used in all sorts of ways. 

Alexander Muir wrote both words and music of 
“ The Maple Leaf for Ever”. Hewas bornin Scotland 
in 1834, but he must have gone out to Canada early in 
his life, because he was educated partly at Scarborough, 
Ontario, and later at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. In 1880 he went to Toronto, where he was 
appointed Principal of Gladstone Avenue public school. 

Muir wrote several other popular songs: “ The Old 
Union Jack ” and “ Canada for Ever ” are two of them, 
but “The Maple Leaf” is the most famous of all. 
When this song had made its way into the hearts of the 
Canadians, an admirersaidofit: “ We have at last really 
_andtrulygotanational song. Good Alexander Muir has 
donethe business. Thesong hascome, and come tostay.” 
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HAIL, COLUMBIA! 
Harz, Columbia, happy land ! 


Hail, ye heroes, heaven-born band, 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone 
Enjoyed the peace your valour won! 

Let Independence be your boast, 

Be ever mindful what it cost, 

Be ever grateful for the prize, 

And let its altar reach the skies. 


Firm, united let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty; 
As a band of brothers joined 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


Rise, ye patriots, rise once more 

For your rights and for your shore ! 

Let no rude foe with impious hands 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 

Of blood and toil the well-earned prize ! 
While off’ring peace, sincere and just, 

In Heav’n we place a manly trust 

That truth and justice may prevail, 

And ev’ry scheme of bondage fail. 


Firm, united let us be, etc. 
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Sound, O sound the trump of fame! 

And let Washington’s great name 

Ring through the world with loud applause; 
Let ev’ry clime to freedom dear 

Come listen with a joyful ear. 

With equal skill, with steady pow’r 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war, or guides with ease 

The happy times of honest peace. 


Firm, united let us be, etc. 


See the chief who now commands 
Still to serve his country stands— 
The rock on which the storm will beat: 
But arm’d in virtue firm and true, 
His hopes are fixed on Heav’n and you. 
When hope was sinking in dismay, 
When gloom obscured Columbia’s day, 
His steady mind from changes free 
Resolv’d on death or liberty. 

Firm, united let us be, etc. 


Foseph Hopkinson (1770-1842). 


It is easy to see the connection between the name 
““ Columbia ” and the name of the man who discovered 
America—Christopher Columbus. “Columbia” is 
a feminine form of Columbus, and America is still called 
“Columbia” in poetry, just as England is called 
“ Britannia.” 

“Hail, Columbia!” refers to—(1) the American 
War of Independence; (2) the war between France and 
America in 1798; and (3) to Washington, the first 
President of the United States. 

In the story of “ The Maple Leaf for Ever,” we learnt 
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a little about the early settlement of America, and now 
we shall see how the conquest of Canada actually 
paved the way towards the revolt of the Colonies. 

Before General Wolfe took Quebec the French and 
English settlers were always quarrelling, and the 
English were much worried because their possessions 
were hemmed in on the western side by French 
territory. When both sets of colonists began to fight 
the English sent “ Home ” for help, which was willingly 
given. 

However, when once the French power was crushed, 
and the English found that it was quite easy for them to 
increase their possessions and to take over new districts, 
the colonists began to feel more independent. ‘The 
line of French territory which had barred them from 
the Mississippi was broken; they could go and do as 
they liked, because the native Indians gave them but 
little trouble. The dread of the French, which had 
kept them together and had also bound them to the 
Mother Country, had passed away ; there was peace and 
independence among them. 

“Independence ” was, indeed, no idle boast among 
the colonists, especially in the matter of religious thought 
andaction. Puritans, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Quakers lived side by side in tolerance 
and peace. In England the members of these various 
sects had persecuted one another : in America they were 
staunch friends. 

The Puritans of the four New England States 
(Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut) were very careful about the education of 
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the children. One of their rules was that “ Every 
township after the Lord hath increased them to the 
number of fifty householders shall appoint one to teach 
all children to write and read: and when any town shall 
increase to the number of one hundred families they 
shall set up a Grammar School.” 

Everyone was to be properly educated; rich and poor 
alike. In this respect the colonies were far in advance 
of England, where schools were rare. The American 
colonies were governed very much as our colonies 
are governed now; there were English officials, English 
laws, and English taxes. 

It was not until after the great Seven Years’ War 
that taxation became so very heavy. This war was 
fought between France, Austria, and the German States 
on the one side, and Prussia (then a powerful separate 
kingdom) and England on the other. During this 
war (1756-1763), the English took Canada from the 
French (1759), as we read in the last story. 

As England had waged war in America very largely 
on behalf of her colonists, it seemed only fair that the 
colonists should help to pay for it. Accordingly, 
fresh taxes were introduced into America. Stamped 
paper, glass, tea, sugar, painters’ colours, and paper 
were among the most heavily taxed articles. The 
colonists considered that the duties were too heavy, 
so they grumbled. ‘They discussed matters with one 
another, and reminded each other that, even if they did 
quarrel with England, they were at least sure that the 
French who still remained among them would give no 
trouble, and that Canada would probably help if trouble 
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arose. They reckoned without their host on that point, 
for Canada remained loyal to the Mother Country. 
Discontent was rife, murmuring and threatening arose, 
so the English Government wisely withdrew the tax 
upon every article except tea. Many colonists evaded 
this last duty by doing without it altogether—a very 
simple plan which annoyed the English to the last 
degree. 

Lord North (the English Prime Minister) deter- 
mined that tea should be sent to America whether it 
was wanted or not, so he gave orders to the merchants 
of the East India Company to take a cargo of it to 
America. 

Then the people of Boston took matters into their 
own hands. 

A party of young men, dressed up as Red Indians, 
boarded the tea-laden ships in Boston harbour and flung 
the chests into the water. ‘This escapade is always 
known as “ The Boston tea-party ’—a tea-party where 
no one drank any tea. The news of this “ tea-party ” 
caused great alarm in England, for it was obvious that 
if the colonists refused to pay the taxes, either these taxes 
must be repealed or the colonists must be forced into 
obedience. 

One party in England was in favour of repealing the 
taxes altogether, but unfortunately, the King, Lord 
North, and Parliament made up a second, stronger 
party, whose decision was that the rebels must be 
severely punished. 

Acts limiting their rights of trade and their freedom 
of holding public meetings were passed against the 
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Americans. Massachusetts in particular suffered 
greatly, for the British Government decreed that in 
future the members of their House of Council, their 
judges, and other civil officers should be chosen by the 
British Government, instead of, as formerly, by the 
Massachusetts people themselves. 

In 1774 representatives of all the colonies except 
Georgia met at Philadelphia, the capital of Penn- 
sylvania, and ordered the stoppage of trade between 
Great Britain and the colonies until grievances should 
be redressed. Preparations for active resistance were 
made, though war was not actually declared. Fore- 
most among the volunteers were the “ Minute Men,” 
so-called because they were ready to take up arms at a 
minute’s notice. In spite of such preparations, neither 
British nor Americans really believed that fighting would 
ever take place. Both sides expected that the trouble 
would be tided over. 

In 1775 asmall British force on its way from Boston 
to seize some arms at Concord drove off a party of 
American volunteers which stopped its way near 
Lexington. On the following day, when the British 
were making their return journey they found the hedges 
and roadside lined with enemies. There was serious 
fighting this time, and the next day the New England 
States took up arms. 

Negotiations came to a deadlock: the Mother 
Country refused to accept any proposals put forth by 
the colonists, who, in their turn, would agree to none 
of her offers. War now broke out in real earnest. 
The colonists were defeated at Bunker’s Hill after a 
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desperate struggle, which showed that they were 
excellent fighting men. 

Again the colonists called a General Meeting or 
Congress to discuss matters. Congress had no legal 
right to do as it did, but it had the support of the 
country. It decided to raise a special army of its own, 
known as the Continental Army, and chose George 
Washington to command it. Congress could have 
made no better choice, for Washington had had large 
military experience both in Europe and America. 

But he now had a strenuous task before him in spite 
of the zeal of his soldiers. They were wild and un- 
disciplined; they disobeyed and criticized orders, and 
deserted when they considered that they had served 
long enough. ‘The officers, too, behaved in a most 
unsoldierly manner; they did not seem to have the 
least idea of their duties and responsibilities. Had 
not Washington been a man of extraordinary ability, 
tact, and determination, the army would have been 
worse than useless. 

As it was, the tide of affairs did not seem to run so 
very happily for the colonists, and their attempt to 
overrun Canada failed entirely, for that country 
definitely refused to help them. One brave body of 
people, the “ United Empire Loyalists,” refused to 
fight against the British, and left their homes in the 
colonies and migrated in a body to Canada, where they 
made new homes in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Ontario. When asked why they came thus, almost 
penniless, to a new country, their leader replied, “ We 
came for our loyalty.” Some of their descendants 
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are still living in Canada, proud to boast that their 
ancestors remained “ British,” in spite of all temptations 
to change their nationality. 

Boston, however, was evacuated in favour of the 
colonists, which disaster at last roused England to more 
vigorous action. The British Government deter- 
mined to send out a large number of troops to suppress 
the rebellion, once and for all. But it was found 
impossible to raise sufficient armies in England, so 
King George III. actually hired German mercenaries 
to help him to re-conquer America. This was indeed 
a blow to the national pride! It did more to foster 
hatred and rebellion than even the heavy taxes had done. 

On July 4th, 1775, Congress met once more, and 
voted the famous Declaration of Independence, by 
which the United States, as they were now to be called, 
disclaimed all obedience to the British Crown; they 
were to be a free, self-governing country, entirely 
separate from the Mother Country. But merely 
signing a paper to say that you are free does not make 
you free: the United States had to seal that Declaration 
by deeds and by blood. 

“Be ever mindful what it cost,” wrote Judge 
Hopkinson in “‘ Hail, Columbia!” for he knew what the 
struggle had meant in the matter of suffering and loss. 

During the autumn of 1776 the colonists had a most 
unhappy time, because the English armies were superior 
in numbers and in training. Washington had to 
draw off his troops from New York and New Jersey. 
Many of them deserted him, and those who remained 
were so rough and undisciplined that few cared to join 
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him in the country through which he passed. But 
Washington determined not to give in; he knew that 
success was needed to rally the colonists more firmly 
together. 

On Christmas night, 1776, he surprised a party of 
German mercenaries at Trenton, and took a thousand 
prisoners. On January 2nd, 1777, he defeated three 
British regiments at Princetown. This brilliant piece 
of work roused the men of New Jersey to flock once 
more to Washington’s side. New Jersey itself was 
recovered from the British, and the colonists took heart. 

But numbers are bound to tellin war. The British 
population was over eight million, the American less 
than two million. Obviously the colonists must be 
defeated in the end, unless they could find new allies. 
These proved to be the French, who, at first secretly, 
and later on openly, joined the United States in the 
struggle. Their help was badly needed, for the tide 
was once more in favour of the British. 

Washington was defeated on the Brandywine River, 
and found it almost impossible to defend Pennsylvania, 
which he described as “ the enemies’ country,” because 
he got no help there. His only advantage was the 
vast size of the country, which prevented his foes from 
joining forces as quickly as they wanted to do. 

General Burgoyne, an English General, was defeated, 
largely owing to this circumstance. He was trying 
to meet another English army so that they might 
attack Saratoga together, but the orders were delayed, 
provisions ran short, and by the time Burgoyne reached 
his goal he found himself surrounded by his enemies 
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and forced to capitulate. General Burgoyne was called 
“Gentlemanly Johnny” by his men, because he had 
such perfect manners, always dressed very beautifully, 
and was courteous and polite to even the roughest of 
his troops. 

The British loss at Saratoga encouraged the French 
to help the colonists openly. Instead of sending aid 
by means of provisions and money, they now sent men, 
guns, and ships, all of which were extremely welcome, 
for during the winter of 1777-1778 Washington’s 
army was almost destitute. At one time his soldiers 
had no bread for three whole days: many of them were 
barefooted and half-naked; illness increased and deser- 
tion with it. 

During 1778 the French help largely influenced the 
course of the campaign, but even so Washington was 
still in difficulties because his countrymen did not give 
him nearly so much support as he needed. 

In 1779 Spain joined France and America to the 
great dismay of England, but the English troops con- 
tinued to gain ground in the Southern States. 

At last in 1781 the campaign drew to an end. 
General Cornwallis defeated an American army at 
Guildford, but went off into Virginia because the great 
size of the country made it impossible to hold the places 
which he had conquered. He withdrew to Yorktown, 
on the shores of the Chesapeake, and fortified it. 
Cornwallis was decidedly the most successful of our 
British generals, and it seems likely that he would have 
been more so had he not been so severely handicapped 
by circumstances. When you think of the size of 
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America, you can easily understand how, when he left 
one town which he had conquered, to march five 
hundred miles to attack another, the people in the first 
town would seize the chance to rebel. Also he could 
not spare sufficient soldiers to garrison these places 
which he took, so his work was undone almost as soon 
as it had been accomplished. 

When Cornwallis withdrew to Yorktown he was still 
unconquered, and felt pretty sure of his position there 
so long as he was able to command the sea. But, at 
last, the French and Americans acted together. The 
Americans blockaded Yorktown from the land, and the 
French fleet invested it from the sea. 

On October 19th, 1781, Cornwallis was forced to 
surrender, and the war was practically at an end. 

At the Treaty of Paris, 1783, the United States were 
formally recognized as an independent nation, and, by 
unanimous consent of the people Washington, their 
greatest general, was elected President, the first and 
perhaps the best President who ever governed America. 

The second verse, which begins— 


“ Rise, ye patriots, rise once more, 
For your rights and . Nore | 
. 4 
Let no rude foe inva: @your lands, . . .” 


refers to a quarrel between France and the States which 
occurred in 1798. 

Although it was due to French aid that the colonies 
had gained their freedom, the Americans, so it 
appears, soon forgot what they owed to her in that 
respect. 
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At the close of George Washington’s ministry, 
friendly relations with France were broken off because 
France wanted a more active alliance. The States had 
signed a treaty—“ Jay’s Treaty ”"—the terms of which 
provided that the States should not fight on the side 
of France should that country subsequently go to war 
with Great Britain, 

The French wished the States to break that treaty, 
but the Americans refused to do so. On the contrary, 
instead of breaking their pledge to England, they broke 
their treaty with France. Orders were given to the 
Commanders of American frigates to seize French ones. 
Washington, who had retired from office, was recalled 
in order to take command of the army, and all previous 
treaties with France were declared obsolete. 

However, nothing very serious transpired after all 
these preparations. There were afew naval encounters 
in which the States Navy did very well, but the armies 
were never engaged. 

In the following year, 1789, Napoleon renewed the 
peace between France and the States. He had so 
much to do in Europe that he had no French fleet to 
spare for attacking enemies in the New World. 

“ The chief who now commands”... “ The rock 
on which the storm shall beat” . . . was Washington, 
whose name “ still rings through the world with loud 
applause.” 

The American flag, “Old Glory,” or “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” bears striking witness to the 
unbounded influence which he had over his country- 
men. 
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The flag is composed of stars and stripes, There are 
thirteen stripes in memory of the thirteen original 
States which first formed the Union. At one time, as 
each new State joined the Union a new stripe was 
added, but there were so many States that the stripes 
had to be made extremely narrow to fit into the flags, 
so that plan was given up and a new star was put in 
instead. 

Before the War of Independence the space now 
occupied by the stars displayed the Union Jack in its 
early form—that is to say, with the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew only; the Irish cross was not added until 
I8ol. 

When the colonies became free the British flag was 
removed, and it was proposed to replace it by Washing- 
ton’s coat-of-arms—a silver shield with two red bars 
and threered mullets. A mullet is really the rowel of a 
spur, though we generally call it a “ star.” 

Washington, being a very modest man, did not wish 
the people to put his whole coat-of-arms upon the 
national flag, but they begged so hard that at last he 
said they might use some part of it. On his signet 
ring he had one single “star,” so it was decided to 
copy that. 

The people devised a wreath of thirteen “ stars ” to 
symbolize the union of the thirteen States. Later on, 
as a new State joined the Union, a new star was added, 
until the number reached 48, to represent the present 
total of the States. The “stars” have five points 
each, and are pierced in the centre because the rowels 
of the spur are always pierced. 
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The history of the American flag is very interesting, 
for its design honours the memory of that wonderful 
man who was always “ first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Judge Joseph Hopkinson, who wrote “ Hail, 
Columbia!” was a member of a family which had taken 
a very active part in the War of Independence. His 
father was a very well-known author as well as states- 
man, and had been one of the signatories of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Although Joseph Hopkinson was a very clever 
lawyer, and held most important positions in the 
States, he is best known to us all as the author of the 
song. But try to remember that he was at one time 
Federalist Member of the House of Representatives, 
then Federal Judge of the Eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, and last of all Member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Nort.—The thirteen “ original ” states were: 

Virginia—named after Elizabeth, the virgin 
queen of England. 

Pennsylvania—named after William Penn the 
Quaker, who founded it. 

Maryland—named after Queen Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Charles I. 

North and South Carolina—named after Charles II. 
Carolus =Charles (Latin). 

Georgia—named after King George II. 

New York—named after York in England. 
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Delaware—named after Baron de la Warr 
(1577-1618), Governor and Captain-General 
of Virginia. 

New Fersey—called after Jersey (Channel Islands). 

Massachusetts—of Indian derivation. Masso 
(great), wadehuash (mountain), e¢ (near)= 
“the bay near the great mountain.” 

Rhode Island—Block, the Dutch navigator, ex- 
plored it in 1614; and the Dutch traders 
afterwards, seeing the marshy estuaries red 
with cranberries, called it Roode Eyelandt— 
“red island ”—corrupted to Rhode Island. 

Connecticut—derived from the Indian Quin-neh- 
tuk-qut, meaning “the land of the long 
tidal river.” 

New Hampshire—named after Hampshire in 
England. 
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IX 
JOHN BROWN’S BODY 


Joun Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
His soul is marching on. 
The stars of heaven are looking down 
On the grave of old John Brown. 
He’s gone to be a soldier in the Army of the Lord, 
And his soul is marching on. 

Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! (Repeat). 


But his soul is marching on... . 


John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his back, 
His soul is marching on. 
His pet lambs will meet him on the way, 
And they'll go marching on. 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah ! etc. 


We’ll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
As we go marching on. 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah ! etc. 


Author unknown. 


Many people think that “ John Brown’s Body ” is 
just a silly comic song to be parodied and made fun of; 
this is a great mistake, for it has real historical associa- 
tion with one of the most important events in history— 
the freeing of the American slaves by the civil war 
between North and South. 

“North” and “ South,” in this connection, applies 
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to the Northern and Southern States, not to North 
and South America. 

America was always looked upon as a free country 
and the very home of liberty; nevertheless, slavery was 
practised until 1863. 

The music to which “ John Brown’s Body ” is sung 
is that of a most beautiful poem—or hymn if you like 
to callitso—written by Julia Ward Howe, an American 
poetess. The poem tells of the coming of Christ and 
His mission to set mankind free from sin. Ifyou play 
the tune you will find that it has a splendid swing with 
it, and makes a most inspiring march. Evidently 
American soldiers thought so too, for they made up the 
words to sing as a marching song when they went off 
to fight in the cause of freedom. 

John Brown was born at Torrington in Connecticut, 
and lived, later on, in Ohio, Essex County, and Kansas. 
He intended going into the Church, but had to give up 
study on account of his eyesight, so he became a tanner 
and then a wool merchant. 

The Abolitionists were those who wished to abolish— 
get rid of—slavery in the States. John Brown was 
one of the most active Abolitionists, and did all he could 
to stir up an agitation against slavery and to set the 
negroes free. He considered it disgraceful that men 
and women should be sold and treated as though they 
were simply animals. 

Slavery had been an established custom for so many 
years that it was looked upon as a matter of course. 
In many cases the slaves were well cared for and had a 
fairly happy time, but, on the other hand, there was no 
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way of punishing those slave-owners who chose to be 
cruel. The planters owned enormous rice-growing, 
cotton-growing, and tobacco-growing estates or “ plan- 
tations,” upon which the negroes were set to do the 
heavy manual work. The overseers who supervised 
the negroes were white men, like the planters. Some 
of these overseers were extremely harsh, and used to 
flog both the men and women for the very smallest 
offence. 

In the South (é.e., Southern States), the planters 
depended almost entirely upon black labour, because 
the climate is too hot for white people to work in, so 
naturally the Southerners wished to keep the slaves to 
work for them for nothing. 

In the North, being the commercial region, white 
labour was much more commonly employed, because 
negroes could not do business, although they helped in 
menial work. So the Northerners were in favour of 
freeing the slaves, for that would cause them no 
great monetary loss, as it would, naturally, cause the 
South. 

The Quakers took an active part in helping to free 
the slaves. One society which they warmly supported 
was formed to help thenegroes to escape from the States 
where slavery was still practised to some of the free 
Northern States or to Canada. As this Society had to 
carry on its work in secret it was nicknamed “The 
Underground Society,” for the runaway slaves had to 
be smuggled from one place to another by all sorts of 
queer means. ‘The Quakers would not fight, because 
they thought that fighting was wrong; still, they were 
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ready to do useful things and to give money to help in 
the great cause. 

By the Fugitive Slave Act in 1850 the free States 
were forbidden to give refuge to runaway slaves; this 
caused tremendous alarm among the Abolitionists, 
for they knew that anyone who was found helping or 
keeping an escaped slave would be severely punished. 
As to the poor slave himself he would be sent back to 
his master to be most brutally treated. 

In the State of Kansas this Act gave rise to guerilla 
warfare, inwhich our friend, John Brown, took an active 
part, though it was not until 1859 that the famous 
attack upon Harper’s Ferry took place. 

Harper’s Ferry stands on the banks of the River 
Potomac, where it makes its way through Blue Ridge. 
A large arsenal stood there, so John Brown determined 
to seize it, arm the slaves, and rouse them to fight in 
their own cause. 

On the night of October 16th, 1859, he made a 
sudden assault upon the armoury and overpowered the 
guard. He had only about twenty followers with 
him, so his success was due to the fact that it was 
unexpected. He thought that the negroes at Harper’s 
Ferry would flock to his side at once so that he could 
organize them into some kind of an army, but, un- 
fortunately, they made no attempt to support him, pos- 
sibly because they felt that he could not win through, or 
possibly because they were too much crushed by their 
masters to have any spirit left. John Brown’s triumph 
lasted but a short time. Soldiers came in from the 
surrounding neighbourhood and soon overwhelmed 
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his little force. He was taken prisoner, tried by his 
enemies, and hanged as a rebel. 

Jeff Davis, mentioned in the last verse of the song, 
was one of the keenest supporters of slavery. 

Before the Civil War actually broke out the Southern 
States seceded from the Union and formed a provisional 
Government among themselves. Jeff (or Jefferson) 
Davis was the head of this Government, so naturally 
the anti-slavery men felt very bitterly against him. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln as President was 
the final signal for the outbreak of war. He had always 
been an Abolitionist, so the Southerners knew that it 
was “ now or never ” if they wanted to keep their slaves. 
They determined to make a stand for what they wanted, 
and they seem to have doubted whether the North would 
ever fight: “a race of shop-keepers ” they scoffingly 
called the Northerners. But the shop-keepers proved 
to be brave enough, and for four years the war went 
on, bringing misery and poverty in its train. 

England suffered terribly during the four years’ war, 
because no American cotton was sent to her ports. 
The planters ‘“‘ down South ” had to leave their planta- 
tions for other work. Hundreds of mills in Lancashire 
were closed down, and thousands of people were out 
of work and starving, but they bore their misery very 
bravely. When at last the war came to an end, and a 
ship-load of cotton arrived at Manchester docks, the 
people went down to meet it, weeping with joy. They 
sang “‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ” as 
the bales were unloaded. 

Although the war was not over until 1864, Lincoln 
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issued a preliminary declaration of emancipation 
(freedom) in September, 1862. On January Ist, 1863, 
all slaves were declared free, and any States guilty of 
keeping slaves were regarded as being in rebellion 
against the Union. 


“ January Ist, Eighteen sixty three, 
American slaves were all set free.” 


There are several plantation songs referring to 
Lincoln. One called “Kingdom Coming” tells 
how the overseer ran away from the plantation 
because “ Linkum’s sojers come.” ‘“ Linkum” is the 
negroes’ name for Lincoln. The overseer, being a 
white man, knew that Lincoln would punish him for 
still harbouring slaves, so he hurried off as fast as he 
could, but the poor darkies waited quite happily for the 
troops who were fighting to set them free. 

Soldiers love a good marching song, and there was 
hardly a more famous one composed during any war 
than that in praise of “ Good John Brown.” 
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Ye sons of France, awake to glory ! 
Hark ! hark! what myriads bid you rise ! 
Your children, wives, and grand-sires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms, to arms, ye brave ! 
Th’ avenging sword unsheath. 
March on! march on! 
All hearts resolved 
On victory or death ! 


With luxury and pride surrounded 

The vile insatiate despots dare, 

Their thirst of gold and power unbounded, 

To mete and vend the light and air. 

Like beasts of burden would they load us— 

Like gods would bid their slaves adore: 

But man is man—and who is more ? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
To arms, etc. 


O liberty ! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame? 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 
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Too long the world has wept bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But Freedom is o’er sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 
To arms, etc. 
Claude Rouget de Lisle (1760-1836). 


“La Marseillaise ” is the French National Anthem, 
but there is no idea of singing it in honour of a King, 
for it was composed during that terrible time when the 
French people were doing their very best to get rid of 
royalty altogether. ‘They succeeded in their attempt, 
and France is still a Republic. Whether the people are 
better off without a King it is impossible to say; but if 
you learn a little about the history and the events which 
led up to the Revolution, you will find that the King 
and the nobles had certainly been extremely cruel to the 
poorer people. 

In some ways the peasants were even more miserable 
than slaves, for they had to pay very heavy taxes out of 
their scanty earnings; in addition to which the nobles 
had several rights over them—rights which dated back 
to the old Feudal times, and were absolutely barbarous. 

One tax was “La Gabelle,” or salt tax. Every 
member of a household over the age of seven years was 
obliged to buy seven pounds of salt yearly, whether he 
or she wanted itor not. The sale of salt was a monopoly, 
only the Government had the right of it, so the price 
varied according to circumstances. In some provinces 
the wretched people had to pay as much as six or seven 
pounds for the yearly amount of salt to be used for 
cooking. If they wanted it for salting fish or pork 
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they had to ask for a second quantity and pay extra 
for it. Then there was the “ Corvée,” a law by which 
the nobles claimed the peasants’ time for road-making, 
If the King were going for a long journey in his coach- 
and-four hundreds of peasants would be set to work 
to level the ground over which he was to drive. ‘The 
poor men were paid so little for this that they were 
practically reduced to beggary if they were kept at it 
for any length of time. You can imagine how it 
would ruin the farmers, too, if all their hands were 
suddenly called away from the fields at harvest-time. 

The game laws were terribly unjust, for the people 
were not allowed to drive off the lords’ rabbits, or deer, 
or pigeons, if these came to feed upon their little plots. 

Perhaps the most odious custom of all was “le 
silence des grenouilles ”’ (silence of the frogs). 

Many parts of France were ill-drained and conse- 
quently marshy, so there were hundreds of frogs in the 
country. If the wife of one of the nobles was ill, the 
lord had the right to make his tenants stand in the 
marsh all night, beating the frogs to keep them quiet 
so that they should not disturb the invalid. 

Louis XVI. was an “ absolute ” King in every sense 
of the word: he ruled without a Parliament, and did 
exactly as he pleased. He seems to have been kind- 
hearted and well-meaning, but, like many stupid people, 
he did not realize what harm he did by thoughtlessness. 
The year 1789 was a critical one for France. After a 
great deal of agitation on the part of the people, a special 
kind of Parliament, known as the National Assembly, 
or States-General, was called, in the hope that some of 
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the wrongs of the poor should be righted. There were 
three bodies, or “houses,” in this National Assembly— 
the nobles, the clergy, and the representatives of the 
people; the commons as we should call them in England. 

There were three hundred nobles, three hundred of 
the clergy, and six hundred of the commons. These 
three parties were also respectively called the first, 
second, and third estates. 

The poor hoped great things from this meeting of 
the States-General, because the deputies who repre- 
sented them were determined to reform some of the 
abuses and to force the King to repeal the heavy taxes. 
They were not disappointed, for after a stormy meeting 
the leaders of the Third Estate declared that, as it stood 
for the people of France, it alone represented the States- 
General, and that in future the Third Estate should 
form the Constitution or Government of France. 

Louis was forced to give in, and from that famous 
meeting events began to move steadily and surely 
towards the Revolution. Bit by bit the King’s power 
was limited; one by one his favourite ministers were 
deprived of office, while those chosen by the people 
replaced them. 

There were disturbances in the provinces, riots in 
Paris and the large towns, discontent was rising, 
surging, bursting forth into violent action. 

On July 14th, only two months after the meeting 
of the States-General, a great mob of ten thousand 
people stormed the Bastille, the state prison of France. 
It was a huge stone building, with ditches, bastions, 
keeps, towers, and fifteen pieces of cannon to-defend it: 
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a gloomy, dingy old fortress where many a prisoner 
had died, unremembered and forlorn. ‘The nobles 
had the right of shutting up anyone who offended them 
without the least semblance of a trial. If a “lettre 
de cachet ” (a secret letter) were issued against a man, 
he had no chance of defending himself: it simply meant 
that the King had given his enemy the right to imprison 
him secretly for any length of time. 

So the Bastille was not just an ordinary gaol such as 
one sees in every town; it was a state prison where 
personal and political offenders were detained. To the 
people it was the very emblem of the cruel, arbitrary 
power which the King and the nobles exercised over 
them. 

Men and women tramped through the streets of 
Paris to attack that prison and to release what captives 
it contained. ‘The governor did all he could to keep 
them out, but in vain. They had cannons and swords 
as well ashe. Over the drawbridge they rushed, mad 
with anger and the longing for vengeance. The 
governor—de Launay—was murdered, the guards 
overcome, and before long the whole building was in 
the hands of the mob. 

Louis XVI. was spending his time quite happily out 
at his beautiful palace at Versailles; he did not seem to 
have troubled in the least as to the state of the city; he 
was rather disappointed because he had not been able 
to huntthat day. He was fond of hunting, but looking 
after his subjects wearied him. A messenger brought 
him the news of the fall of the Bastille. 

“It is a revolt,” murmured Louis sleepily. 
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“No, sire! It is a revolution!” corrected the 
messenger. 

“A revolution!” Think of all the word means! 
But the King of the turbulent country never seemed to 
realize that his personal happiness and safety could be 
interfered with. 2 

He was soon to learn differently. Riots increased, 
disorder reigned, disturbances took place all over the 
country. It was the turn of the rich to lose their 
pleasures and privileges. Down in the country the 
great nobles had a terrible time struggling with the 
refractory tenants. Some of their beautiful castles 
were burned over their heads, and the aristocrats were 
obliged to leave the country as best they could. 

France was divided, roughly speaking, into two 
parties, the Royalists and the Revolutionary, many of 
whom called themselves the “ patriots.” They were 
very democratic and detested the nobles or “aristo- 
crats ” and all the rich people; they would not allow 
such things as titles. Each man was “ Citoyen ” 
(citizen) and each woman “ Citoyenne,” for rank was 
levelled, and all men, so they said, were equal. 

* Liberté, Fgalité, Fraternité” was the motto 
of the patriots—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. It 
is not surprising that they wanted these things, con- 
sidering the way in which they had been treated, but 
it is undeniable that they committed murders and 
crimes in the hope of getting them. 

Most of the European countries were shocked at the 
awful things which were going on in France, so King 
Louis had plenty of friends beside those subjects who 
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remained loyal to him. Austria was his most staunch 
ally, because Marie Antoinette was an Austrian 
princess, so her brother, the Emperor of Austria, was 
willing to send his soldiers tohelpher. The “émigrés” 
(.e., nobles who had been driven out of France) found 
very kind friends among the Austrians, when they 
sought refuge in the country. 

As things became more and more desperate for the 
Royal cause, King Louis sent a message, inviting the 
Austrian armies to come and help him to put down his 
own rebellious subjects. When this became known 
(1792), the whole country was in a turmoil. The 
Revolutionists declared war against the Austrians— 
“ those hireling hosts ” who were coming against them 
—and volunteers were called for from all parts of the 
country to defend republican France against her own 
King, ready to fight her with the aid of mercenaries 
and aliens. An appeal was sent to the South for 
“ five hundred men who knew how to die,” and it 
was the spirited answer to this demand which made 
Marseilles and the “ Marseillaise ” famous in history. 

Strassbourg was at that time part of France, and the 
Mayor, Dietrich, gave a farewell dinner to some of the 
volunteers the day before they were starting for Paris. 
Dietrich must have had time to think of everything, 
for during the dinner he remarked that it was a great 
pity that there was no really good war-song for the 
armies to sing on the march. 

Among the guests was a young engineer officer, 
Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, who was both musical 
and literary; he heard Dietrich’s remark, which struck 
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him with tremendous force. No war-song for the 
volunteers? It seemed a great pity. Rouget de 
Lisle was lostin thought in the midst of that rather noisy 
company. As soon a8 he could find an excuse, he 
slipped away to his own room, bent on finding some 
sort of a march for his countrymen. He took his 
violin out of its case, tuned it, tucked it under his 
chin, and began to play; then, suddenly the air seemed 
to come and the words with it: he found that he was 
playing a march, a splendid heroic inspiriting march 
which rang out bravely in his little room. 

The song of the time was written at the time in this 
most remarkable manner. 

The next day Rouget de Lisle went to Dietrich with 
six verses of the “ Chant de Guerre ”; the mayor was 
amazed and delighted; he lost no time in the matter. 
Before the end of the week the song was published and 
the soldiers of the National Guard played it on parade. 
Republican France instantly received it as the National 
Anthem, and it is a question whether any composition 
was ever written, published, and made famous in so 
short a time. 

Rouget de Lisle had chosen “ Chant de Guerre ” 
(war-song) as the simple title. 

Later on it was called “ Chant de Guerre aux armées 
des frontiers ” (war-song of the frontier army). But 
the men of Marseilles were the first to sing it in Paris, 
and from that day it gained the appellation “ La Mar- 
seillaise ”»—the name by which it will always be known 
to history. 

Those “ five hundred men who knew how to die ” 
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gathered from the South at Marseilles; they were 
chosen from the countless volunteers who hastened to 
that port to “join up.” Only two days could be spared to 
organize them into some kind of a regular army: they 
elected their own officers; they disciplined themselves. 

Quite by chance a soldier who had heard the “ Chant 
de Guerre ” elsewhere began to sing it. ‘The words and 
music stirred the people. Before long the whole city 
rang with it. 

When the men of Marseilles set out on their long, 
long march to Paris, they sang the song to cheer them. 
It took them twenty-seven days to reach the capital, 
but they never murmured. 

Paris had been longing for the men of Marseilles to 
arrive, and at last they came, weary, dirty, dusty, and 
ragged, but indomitable, and with them they brought 
the National song. A week after their arrival in Paris 
the King’s Palace of the Tuileries was attacked by the 
rebels with the aid of the Marseillais, and the royal 
family were taken prisoners. 

The French flag has three colours in broad, vertical 
bands—blue against the masthead, white in the centre, 
and red on the outside. ‘These three colours also 
formed the cockade of the Republicans ; they called it the 
“ tri-colour,” and wore one on every possible occasion, 

“ Le bonnet de la liberté ” which they adopted was a 
red woollen cap, falling over on one side, like a child’s. 
It soon became the most popular emblem of the 
revolution, and was to be found everywhere—on seals, 
on shirt studs, on notepaper, and on the panels of 
carriages. Why ared cap should be a sign of liberty 
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is a disputed question. Most probably it was so 
because in ancient days all slaves were forced to be 
bareheaded. When they were freed, they immediately 
wore a headdress of some description, to show that they 
had been emancipated, so the patriots wore caps of the 
most brilliant colour to call attention to the fact that 
they were, at last, free. 

In France “ bonnet ” is used for man’s cap just as 
it is in Scotland. 

Feeling against the King rose high, until at last he 
was put to death (January, 1793). 

Marie Antoinette was beheaded later in the year, 
and the little Dauphin most certainly ceased to live, 
though no one can tell whether or not he was murdered. 

The “ patriots” were constantly quarrelling and 
disputing among themselves. As one section got more 
power, the leaders of the second would be murdered 
or exiled, so the death of the King and the establishment 
of a Republic did not appear to have brought much 
rest for the country. Indeed, France seemed more 
distracted than ever as the years passed by, and when 
after a vast amount of murder and bloodshed the 
Revolution came to an end, things were not much 
better, because France had made countless enemies for 
herself all over Europe, so fighting still went on. 

It took a very wonderful, though very tyrannical, 
man to pull the country together, and to lead her on 
until she was almost the greatest power in the world. 
That man was Napoleon—the Emperor who conquered 
all his enemies, until his power came to a sudden end 
at the Battle of Waterloo. 
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